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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. | people to the British ox, whose repose under 
: the oak was not broken by the importunate 

jistorical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in | chink rising from the insects of an hour, he 
tle time of George III, Yo which are added, | painted a picturesque and pleasing image ; 
Remarks on the French Revolution. Third\and one accurate enough for ‘the purpose of 
Series. By Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S. | shewing that the public voice is not spoken by 
svo, pp- 406. London, Knight and Co. {the clamours of the violent. But unhappily 
gxercnes of Sir Robert Walpole and Lord | the grasshopper fails to represent the agitator 
folingbroke, not of the third Georgian era, lin this, that it cannot rouse any one of the 
minority to the attack; while the ox does re- 


qe introduced as necessary to tlfe understand- | 
ing of the notice of Lord Chatham; and as the | present but too faithfully the respectable ma- 
rmarks on the French Revolution and its | jority, in that he is seldom roused from his 
kading fiends occupy above 130 pages, we | ruminating half-slumber till it is too late to 
canreckon only about half this volume as ap- | avert his fate. But, secondly, it is not merely 
propriate to the statesmen who. flourished in | the activity of agitators that arms them with 
the designated period. ‘These are, the fourth | force to overpower the bulk of the people— 
Duke of Bedford, whose memoirs we have | their acts of intimidation are far more effectual 
recently been reviewing at considerable length, | than any assiduity and any address. We sce 
farl Camden, John Wilkes, Lord Ellenborough, | how a handful of men leading the Paris mob 
lord Chief-Justice bushe, President Jefferson, | overturned the monarchy, and then set up and 
Marquis Wellesley, Lord Holland, and, in a | maintained an oligarchy of the most despotic 
fw pages, John Allen; in unison with whom | character that ever was known in the world, all 
there is a rowlade against Demagogue Arts, | the while ruling the vast majority of a people 
ud an apology for American Democracy. | that utterly loathed them, ruling that people 
Asevery thing from the pen of Lord Brougham | with an iron rod, and scourging them with 
deserves and must command attention; and as| scorpions. This feat of tyranny they accom- 
the press, according to its various inclination, | plished by terror alone. <A rabble of ten or 
issure to make him and his writings subjects | twelve thousand persons occupying the capital 
ofcomment and censure, we shall not join in the | overawed half a million of men as robust, per- 
cry of the pack; but simply, by a few selected | haps as brave, as themselves; but the rabble 
extracts, exemplify some of the strong opinions | were infuriated, and they had nothing to lose ; 
ad pithy points of the eminent author. lthe Parisian burghers were calm, and had 
His glance at the French Revolution, and | shops, and wives, and children; and they were 
Robespierre, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, St. | fain to be still, in order that no outrage should 
Just, Sigyes, and Fouché, reminds us much ofa} be committed on their property or their per- 
panphlet of their time, which probably his lord- | sons. The tendency of great meetings of the 
ship never met with, entitled The Z'welve Apostles | people is two-fold—their numbers are always 
France, and exhibiting these murderers and | exaggerated both by the representations of | 
monsters, and their accomplices (we are now | their leaders* and by the fears of the bystand- 
speaking of the reign-of-terror individuals) in | ers; and the spectacle of force which they ex- 
sich a light as to produce a very salutary | hibit, and the certainty of the mischief which 
elect upon the dangerous revolutionary spirit | they are capable of doing when excited and 
then but too rife in every part of England. | resisted by any but the force of troops, scares 
lord Brougham’s picture coincides entirely | all who do not belong to them. Hence the 
with that production ; and his application of | vast majority of the people, afraid to act, re- 
tsmatter to home-aflairs at the present time | main quiet, and give the agitators the appear- 
isone of the curious features of his work :— ance of having no adversaries. They reverse 
. Here (he says) let us pause, and respect- | the maxim, whoso is not against us is with us, 
fully giving ear to the warnings of past expe-|and hold all with them whom they may have 
nence as whispered by the historic muse, let | terrified into silence and repose. ‘That this 
ws calmly revolve in our minds the very im- | effect of intimidation is prodigious, no one can 
portant lessons of wisdom and of virtue appli- | doubt. It acts and re-acts; and while fear 
cable to all times, which these memorable de- | keeps one portion of the people neutral and | 
tails are fitted to teach. In the first place they | quiet, the impression that there is, if not a 
shew the danger of neglecting due precautions | great assent to the agitators, at least little re- 
against the arts and the acts of violent parti- | sistance to them, affects the rest of the people 
sats working upon the public mind, and of | until the great mass is quelled, and large num- 
Permitting them to obtain an ascendant, by | bers are even induced by their alarms partially | 
despising their power, or trusting to their | to join in the unopposed movement.” 
being overwhelmed and lost in the seenee | Many of the ultimate horrors perpetrated | 
multitude of the peaceable and the good. The | by the revolutionists of France are detailed, | 
tumbers of the ill-intentioned may be very in- | and the winding up on a great scale is worthy 
considerable ; yet the tendency of such extreme | of the less atrocious butcheries. | 
—. when zealously propagated because} “ The accomplishment of Collot’s grand ob- | 
av entertained, is always to spread; iJect, the destruction of Lyons, is obstructed by 
. rection is ever forward; and the ten- the vast number of the inhabitants—150,000 ; | 
feney of the respectable and. peaceable classes 
: ever to be inactive, sluggish, indifferent, ul- ae ee ee 
i submissive. When Mr. Burke com- A Peng wen Sonanaens peeks of ge ene three | 
t a ; e+ is an our hunare 1ousand persons in places where | 
pers in ; + moe agd ne om tee. the whole population amounts to less than half the | 








number,” | 


j and both he and Couthon are found planning | - 


the dispersion of some 100,000 of them over 
the country, where they might mingle with the 
republican population, and become partakers 
of its civic virtues. However, as far as man 
could act in such circumstances, Collot boasts 
of his progress; and he lays down his prin- 
ciples :—‘ We have revived the action of a re- 
publican justice,’ he says, ‘ prompt and terri- 
ble as the will of the people! It must strike 
traitors like the lightning, and only leave their 
ashes in existence! In destroying one in- 
famous and rebellious city, you consolidate all 
the rest. In causing the wicked to perish, 
you secure the lives of all generations of free- 
men. Such are our principles. We go on 
demolishing, with the fire of artillery and with 
the explosion of mines, as fast as possible, 
But you must be sensible that, with a popula- 
tion of 150,000 inhabitants, these processes 
find many obstacles. The popular axe cuts off 
twenty heads a-day, and still the conspirators 
are not daunted. ‘The prisons are choked with 
them. We have erected a commissiun, as 
prompt in its operations as the conscience of 
true republicans trying traitors can possibly 
be. Sixty-four of these were shot yesterday 
on the spot where they had fired on the pa- 
triots; two hundred and thirty are to fall this 
day in the ditches where their execrable works 
had vomited death on the republican army. 
These grand examples will have their effect 
with the cities that remain in doubt; where 
there are men who affect a false and barbarous 
sensibility, while ours is all reserved for the 
country.’ Such, in Paris and the provinces, 
were the proceedings of the reign of terror, 
while the triumvirate, Robespierre, Couthon, 
St. Just, bore sway.” 

Of Robespierre we have the following state- 
ment :— 

“ Napoleon told Mr. O’Meara, whose au- 
thority is wholly unimpeachable,* that he had 
himself seen letters of Robespierre to his bro- 
ther, representative of the people with the army 
of Nice, which proved his determination to 
bring the Reign of Terror to an end. That he 
was cut off in the midst of some such plan, 
which he wanted nerve to execute, is highly 
probable; that he was condemned without a 
hearing, and clamoured down by an intrigue 
of his colleagues Billaud and Collot, whose de- 
struction he had planned, appears to be quite 
certain. When Cambacérés, an acute observer, 
and a perfectly candid witness, was asked his 
opinion of the 9th Thermidor by Napoleon, 
whose estimate of Robespierre was not unfa- 


| vourable, he serd, ‘ C’était un proces jugé, mais 


non plaidé.’ Aid he added, that the speech of 
the day before, which began the struggle, was 
‘ filled with the greatest beauties’ (tout rempli 
des plus grandes beautés). ‘To his habitual and 
constitutional want of courage, it seems clear 
that the tyrant’s fall must be ascribed. “ His 
heart failed not in the convention when he 
vainly strove to be heard, and ended by ex- 
claiming, ‘ Encore une fois! Veux tu m’en- 





* « | happen to know facts unknown to Mr. O'Meara 
when he was writing Napoleon’s allusions to those 
same facts, e. g. secret negotiations with Spain in 
1806; and thus those allusions were to him unintel- 


ligible.” 


igible. 
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tendre, président d’assassins?’ But his time 
was now past for resisting the plot of his adver- 
saries, and saving himself by destroying them. 
He had not in time taken his line, which was 
to sacrifice Billaud and Collot, and perhaps 
Tallien; and then at once to close the Reign 
of Terror and abolish the revolutionary tri- 
bunal. This course required a determination 
of purpose and a boldness of execution which 
were foreign to his mean nature—happily for 
the instruction of mankind; because had he, 
like Sylla, survived the bloody tyranny in which 
he had ruled, and, much more, had he laid 
down the rod, like the champion of the Roman 
aristocracy, the world, ever prone to judge by 
the event, and to esteem more highly them that 
fail not, would have held a divided opinion, if 
not pronounced a lenient judgment, upon one 
of the most execrable and most despicable cha- 
racters recorded in the annals of our race. In 
fine, that he was, beyond most men that ever 
lived, hateful, selfish, unprincipled, cruel, un- 
scrupulous, is undeniable. That he was not 
the worst of the Jacobin group may also be 
without hesitation affirmed.” 

Respecting Fouché, Duc d’Otranto, there is 
some novelty in an account supplied by Earl 
Stanhope. 

“ I formed (the noble earl says) his acquaint- 
ance at Dresden, where he arrived about No- 
vember 1815, as French minister, but in a sort 
of honourable exile; and he told me that the 
Duke of Wellington had advised him not to ac- 


cept that mission, saying, ‘ You will get into a | 


hole which you will never be able to leave.’ 


He afterwards expressed to me his regret at | 


not having followed that advice, and his opinion 
that the anticipation was realised by the event. 
From an exaggerated opinion both of his own 
importance and of the malice of his enemies, 


he had left Paris in disguise, and was so appre- | 
hensive of being recognised, that when he met 


his wife on the road he would not acknowledge 
her. He had remained some weeks at Brussels, 
and carried on a correspondence with the Duke 
of Wellington and others; but after receiving 
from the French government a peremptory or- 
der to repair to his post, he continued his jour- 
ney under the name of M. Durand, marchand 
de vin, till he came to Leipzig, where he re- 
sumed his own name. He was accompanied by 
his wife, who was of the family of Castellane, 
and related, as he said, to the Bourbons, with 
four children by his former marriage; by an 
eldest son, who appeared to be of weak intel- 
lect, and who became remarkable for his avarice; 
by two other sons, who, even in their child- 
hood, exhibited a strong disposition to cruelty; 
by a daughter, and by a very intriguing govern- 
ess, Mlle. Ribaud. He had been early in life 
a professor in the Oratoire, and it was said very 
truly at Dresden, that he had ‘le visage d’un 
moine, et la voix d’un mort,’ and, as he was for 
some time the only foreign minister at that 
court, that he appeared ‘like the ghost of the 
departed corps diplomatique.’ His counte- 
nance shewed great intelligence, and did not 
indicate the cunning by which he was emi- 
nently distinguished; his manner was calm 
and dignified, and he had, either from nature 
or from long habit, much power of self-pos- 
session. When I announced to him the execu- 
tion of Marshal Ney, of which by some accident 
I had received the earliest information, his 
countenance never changed. He appeared to 
be nearly sixty years of age, and his hair had 
become as white as snow, in consequence of his 
having, according to his own expression, ‘slept 
upon the guillotine for twenty-five years.’ His 
conversation was very animated and interest-: 


ing, but it related chiefly to events in which he 
had been an actor; and his inordinate vanity 
induced him to say, ‘I am not a king, but I am 
more illustrious than any of them,’ His state- 
ments did not deserve implicit credence ; and I 
may mention as an instance, his bold denial 
that during the whole course of his long admi- 
nistration as minister of police, any letter had 
ever been opened at the post-office. Amongst 
a great number of anecdotes which he related 
to me, there were two that exhibited in a very 
striking manner the fertility of his resources 
when he acted on his own theatre, though, as 
I shall afterwards shew, he appeared utterly | 





——— 
lead. He told Fouché: ‘I perceive that thers 
has been a misunderstanding, but every thing 
may be arranged ;’ and added, ¢ the post of mi. 
nister to the Batavian republic is now vacant, 
and perhaps you would be willing to accept it’ 
Fouché, who perceived that the other was inti. 
midated, determined to avail himself of the ad. 
vantage which he had acquired, and replied 
that his honour and character had been a. 
tacked, that immediate reparation was neces. 
sary, and that his credentials must be prepared 
in the course of the night, in order that he 
might the next day depart on his mission, 
This request having been granted, Fouche pro. 


helpless amidst the difficulties which he en- | ceeded to state that his journey to Paris had 
countered at Dresden. While he was on a| been very expensive; that he had, through his 
mission to the newly established Cisalpine re- | abrupt departure from the Cisalpine republic, 
public, he received orders from the French di- | lost several valuable presents which he would 
rectory to require the removal of some func- | have received; and that his new mission re- 
tionaries who were obnoxious to the Austrian | quired another outlay, for all of which he de. 
government. He refused to comply, and stated | manded an order for the immediate payment 


in his answer that those functionaries were at- 
tached to France; that the ill-will with which 
they were viewed by the Austrian government 
was not a reason for the French government 
to demand their dismissal; that, according to 
intelligence which had reached him, Austrian 
troops were advancing, and that the war would 
be renewed. The orders were reiterated with- 
out effect; and one morning he was informed 
that an agent of the directory was arrived at 
his house, and was accompanied by some gens- 
d’'armes. Fouché desired that the agent might 
be admitted, and that a message might be sent 
to his friend General Joubert, who commanded 
some I'rench troops then stationed in the same 
town, requesting him to come immediately, and 
to bring with him a troop of cavalry. ‘The 
agent delivered to Fouché letters of recall, and 
shewed to him afterwards an order to arrest 
him, and to conduct him to Paris. Fouché 
made some observations to justify himself tiil 
the arrival of Joubert with the cavalry was an- 
nounced, when he altered his tone, and told the 
agent, ‘ You talk of arresting me, and it is in 
my power to arrest you.’ Joubert said, on 
entering the room, § Me voila avec mes dragons, 
mon cher ami; que puis-je faire 4 votre ser- 
vice?’ and Fouché replied, ‘ Ce dréle-la veut 
m’arréter.” ‘ Comment!’ exclaimed Joubert, 
‘ dans ce cas-la je le tailleraien mille piéces.’ 
The agent excused himself as being obliged 
to execute the orders which he had received, 
and was dismissed by Fouché with the remark, 





‘ Vous étes un sot; allez tranquillement a votre 
| hétel.” When he had retired, Fouché observed 

that the directory was not respected either at 
; home cr abroad, that it would therefore be easy 


of two hundred thousand frances by the national 
treasury. Talleyrand gave the order without 
hesitation; and Fouché, who had arrived jy 
disgrace, if not in great danger, departed the 
next morning as a minister plenipotentiary 
with a considerable sum of money.—After Na- 
poleon, on his return from Elba, had made 
such progress as alarmed the French govern- 
ment, Monsieur, afterwards Charles X., sent a 
message to Fouché requesting a meeting with 
him in the Tuileries. Fouché declined it, say. 
ing that as the circumstance would be known, 
it would place his conduct in a very ambiguous 
| light; and he then received another message 
| proposing to meet him at the house ofa third 
party. To this proposal Fouché assented, on 
| the condition that the interview should take 
| place in the presence of witnesses, two of whom 
should attend on each side. On such an occa- 
sion any questions of etiquette must have ap- 
peared of very subordinate importance; the 
condition was accepted; and in the interview, 
which lasted several hours and till long after 
midnight, Fouché was offered the appoint 
ment of police, the title of prince, and the de- 
coration of the St. Esprit. Fouché replied, 
that the advance of Napoleon was the natural 
and necessary consequence of the general dis- 
content which prevailed ; that no human power 
| could prevent his arrival at Paris; that Fouch¢'s 
| acceptance of office under such circumstances 
might create an impression of his having be 
| trayed a sovereign whom he ought faithfully to 
| serve; and that he was therefore obliged to re- 
| ject the offers which in the course of the conver- 
sation were repeatedly pressed on his acceptance. 
| It seemed to be supposed by the French govern- 








to overthrow the government, and that Joubert ; ment that the refusal of such offers was an 1n- 
might obtain high office if he would assist in | dication of attachment to Napoleon; and the 
the undertaking. Joubert answered that he | next morning, when Fouché was in his carriage, 
was merely a soldier, and that he did not wish | at a short distance from his own house, he was 
to meddle in politics; but he granted Fouché’s | stopped ‘ in the name of the king’ by an officer 
request of furnishing him with a military escort | of police, attended by gens-d’armes. Fouche 
to provide for his safety till he reached Paris. desired them to accompany him to his house, 
On the road he prepared an address to the | when, on getting out of the carriage, he de- 
council of five hundred, which was calculated | manded the production of the warrant by which 
to be very injurious, and perhaps fatal, to the he was arrested; and on its being shewn to 
government. When he arrived at Paris he | him, he threw it on the ground, exclaiming,’ It 
called on each of the directors, but was not ad- | is a forgery; that is not the king’s signature. 
mitted, and he expressed to me his conviction | The officer of police, astounded by the effron- 
that he should have been arrested the next | tery with which Fouché spoke, allowed him to 
morning if he had not immediately insisted | enter the house, when he made his escape 
upon having an audience with Talleyrand, then | through the garden, and went to the Princesse 
minister of foreign affairs. LFouché, after de- | de Vaudremont, who concealed him till the re- 
fending his conduct, said that he considered it|turn of Napoleon. Mdlle. Ribaud, the — 
his duty, before he presented his address, to| ness, sent a message to the National ~~ 
shew it to Talleyrand, who no sooner read it| requesting their immediate attendance, and 
than he saw its dangerous tendency, and the| conducted through the house the officer o! 
whole extent of the mischief to which it might | police, as he told her that he had orders 
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take possession of Fouché’s papers. His bu- 
reaus, &c., were searched ; but nothing of any 
importance was found in them; and Mdlle. 
Ribaud, when passing through her own room, 
drewa trunk from beneath her bed, and, taking 


a key out of her pocket, offered to shew her | 


clothes to the officer of police, who said that he 
had no wish to give her that trouble. It was, 
however, in that trunk that Fouché’s important 
papers were deposited. In the mean time the 
National Guards had arrived; and after they 
were harangued by Mdlle. Ribaud on the merits 
and services of Fouché, and on the insult and 
injustice with which he had been treated, they 


drove away the gens-d’armes who attended the | 


officer of police.k—Fouché, who, after the re- 


turn of Napoleon, was reappointed minister of | 


police, was asked by him whether it was not 
very desirable to obtain the services of Talley- 
rand, who was then one of the French ambas- 
sadors at Vienna. Certainly, replied Fouché; 
and Napoleon then said, ‘ What do you think of 
sending to him a handsome snutf-box?’ Fouché 
was aware of the extreme absurdity of endea- 
vouring to bribe a minister, who was supposed 
to be rapacious, by a present which, as a matter 
of course, he had received on the conclusion of 
every treaty, observed, if a snuff-box were sent 
to Talleyrand, he would open it to see what it 
contained. ‘What do you mean?’ inquired 
Napoleon. ‘It is idle,’ replied Fouché, ‘ to 
talk of sending to him a snuff-box. Let an 
order for two millions of francs be sent to him, 
and let one half of the sum be payable on his 
return to France.’ ‘ No,’ said Napoleon, ‘ that 
is too expensive, and I shall not think of it.’”"— 
“The Memoirs which after Fouché’s death 
were published under his name do not appear 
to be authentic; and the statements contained 
in them differ in many respects from those 
which I received from him; but neither the 
one nor the other may have been founded in 
truth.”—“ According to a homely expression, 
‘there was no love lost’ between Fouché and 
Talleyrand. The former said, ‘ Talleyrand est 
nul till after he has drunk a bottle of Madeira;’ 
and the latter asked, ‘ Do you not think that 
Fouché has very much the air of a country 
comedian?’ Fouché spoke very contemptuously 
of the late Emperor of Austria, whom he called 
‘un crétin,’” 

To this long quotation we have only room to 
add, that Lord Brougham bitterly criticises and 
refutes Junius (inclining, we think, to refer the 
anonyme to the Francises), hits hard at the 
late Lord Sydenham for his letter on the Ame- 
ricans (inserted in the Literary Gazette review), 
and punishes Wilkes with unsparing severity. 
He gets a slapping analogy between that un- 
principled demagogue and the agitator of Ire- 
land: but with these political feelings it is not 
our province to meddle, and therefore we con- 
sign the volume to the public as one of high 
talent, very varied interest, and considerable 
Information; though on personal topics it might 
have presented us with many more peculiar 
and illustrative anecdotes gathered in the wri- 
ter'scloseintercourse with the characters brought 
forward. We had almost forgot to mention some 
fair portraits of these remarkable personages. 





Friendship’s Offering for 1844. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Tue approach of Christmas is indicated by the 
annual bloom of this species of publication, in- 
tended for kindly remembrances, to those we 
love, of recurringseasons. “On thepresent occa- 
sion,” as post-prandial orators are in the habit 
of saying, Mr. Leitch Ritchie, the editor, has 


London, 


| acquitted himself with his usual taste and skill. 
producing, with a few exceptions, a general 
medley of literature and art, verse and prose, 
“ sentiment and mirth,” fit for an offering o! 
| friendship, and a pleasant recreation to the 
mind and eye. The volume is on larger paper 
than heretofore ; and in a soberly rich binding. 
which we like much. The embellishments 
including title-page, consist of ten engravings 
and twenty-five woodcuts. Among the former, 
fF’, Stone, E. C. Wood, the late G. Harlow, G. 
Cattermole, and J. Danby, are conspicuous, who 
have done their duty efficiently; and the en- 
gravers are E. Finden, J. Brain, J. C. Army- 
tage, J. and S. Fisher, E. Radclyffe, T. Gilks, 
jand H. Fernell. Turning to the letter-press, 
many popular names occur in union with that 
of the editor, such as Barry Cornwall, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall, Mrs. V. Bartholomew, Miss Ca- 
milla Toulmin (a sweet poetess of rising re- 
pute), Lady E. S. Wortley, Dr. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie, Capt. Bellew, Mrs. C. Baron Wilson and 
her poetical daughter Florence, Mrs. James 
Gray (late Miss A. Browne), Miss E. Youatt, 
Mr. M. F. Tupper, Mrs. Abdy, &c. &c., besides 
initials, including a posthumous page by L. E. L., 
and some striking compositions by J. R. of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 

Having enumerated these, we are inclined 
to hope that our readers may form a tolerably 
correct estimate of the talent displayed, without 
our occupying our page with examples. We 
may say, that the facetious varieties introduced 
do not seem to be so humorous as to justify 
their exclusion of performances in the accus- 
tomed style: still, as they diversify the work, 
we have no disposition to find fault with them. 
Dr. Mackenzie’s anecdotes of second sight, and 
two or three brief poetic contributions, will 
furnish us with all we think it necessary to add. 

‘* A few years ago, in the Scottish highlands, 
the chapter of accidents threw me into chance 
companionship with a geatleman, in whose so- 
ciety a wet evening passed on pleasantly and 
rapidly, with conversation upon almost every 
subject, and at length naturally turned to ‘ the 
second sight,’ which even yet is claimed for a 
few Scottish families, — those of indisputable 
Celtic descent. Jt was not until he saw that I 
possessed some hereditary respect for the super- 
stition in question, that I could get my compa- 
nion to discuss it with the freedom which had 
characterised our previous discourse upon other 
topics. ‘In my own family,’ said he, ‘ the 
second sight’ has been held from time imme- 
morial. In other Scottish families—that is, in 
the few which also possess this prophetic vision 
—the gift has descended from father to son: in 
ours, from a circumstance which it would be 
tedious to relate, it has been delivered from 
grandfather to grandson, there being a lapse 
between its exercise by the respective parties. 
Thus, supposing that your grandfather pos- 
sessed this gift, it would not descend to you 
during the life of your father, though he would 
be wholly out of the line of succession.’ ”’ 

Of the instances we select the following: 

“ My grandfather, who resided near Culloden 
Moor, had taken a wife shortly before the Jacobite 
outbreak in 1745. On the morning before the 
battle, he sat down to breakfast with such a 
grave countenance, that his bride was induced 
to inquire what had happened to gloom it. He 
attempted to evade the inquiry which her wo- 
manly curiosity or her bridal affection made, 
but confessed at length that he had seen the 
shadow of coming evil—that, in short, he had 
beheld by anticipation a bloody fight, and the 
downfal of the Chevalier’s cause. I should tell 





you that my grandfather was an adherent of the 





Stuarts, and the head of our clan had forfeited 
an earldom and estate, and had narrowly es- 
caped with life, on account of his active parti- 
cipation in the rebellion of 1715. ‘ But,’ he 
idded, ‘ I saw also, my Isabella, that we shall 
this evening receive a gallant and royal leader 
ander our roof. It can be no other than the 
Prince; and it behoves you to make the best 
preparation for him.’ In Scotland at that time 
the wife's motto was, to hear and to obey; and 
she who was thus spoken to hastened to put her 
house in order, and make it ready for the re- 
ception of the visioned guest. A few minutes 
before midnight, the tramp of cavalry was heard 
approaching. Itcame near—nearer. It paused 
at my grandfather’s gate. A loud knocking 
summoned the inmates, and they received a 
royal leader, as had been anticipated, but not 
exactly him whom they had expected. Instead 
of bonny Prince Charlie, it was the burly Duke 
of Cumberland!’ ‘ That,’ said I, ‘ was some- 
what of a disappointment?’ ‘ It was. The 
duke sat up during the greater part of the 
night, and snatched an hour’s sleep on the bed, 
without taking off his clothes. He quitted the 
house at daybreak, and asked the loan of a 
snuff-box as he went away. ‘The worst in the 
place, namely, a common Scotch mull, was 
handed him; for, sooth to say, independent of 
my grandfather’s sympathies being with the 
Stuarts, he never expected to see his box again. 
['wo or three days after the battle, however, a 
soldier rode up to the house, inquired for its 
»ecupant by name, and restored him the mull 
‘with the duke’s compliments and thanks.’ 
Chat evening, when it was accidentally opened, 
it was found to be filled with gold. In this 
manner had the duke chosen to make his ac- 
knowledgment for the night’s lodging which 
had been unwillingly afforded him. The box, 
thus honoured by having been in the Duke of 
Cumberland’s pocket during the eventful day 
of Culloden, was long preserved in our family 
as a sort of heir-loom, and if you have the 
slightest curiosity, you can see it now.’ In 
compliance with my desire, the box was pro- 
duced. It was a very plain mull, without the 
slightest ornament except a small silver shield 
on the cover, and a slight rim of the same ma- 
terial round the top.’’—‘ ‘ According to what 
is understood to be the usual custom,’ said he, 
‘the faculty of which I spoke descends from 
grandsire to grandson, passing over the entire 
intermediate descendants. None of my grand- 
father’s sons, therefore, could expect to be en- 
dowed with it, and, of his many grandsons, 
there appeared little chance that [—born, too, 
out of Scotland, and from a Saxon mother— 
should inherit it. Least of all, at any rate, did 
such an idea cross my own mind for a moment. 
{ was in my fourteenth year, and had proceeded 
to spend my school-vacation with a relative in 
the country. My father, when I left him, was 
in the enjoyment of that rude health which 
always distinguished him, and made him then, 
though in his sixtieth year, a much stronger 
man than many who were his juniors by ten or 
fifteen years. A few weeks passed pleasantly 
on, and all accounts from home were satisfac- 
tory. I well remember that, one morning, I 
happened to sit alone—if I can say I was alone 
with one of Scott’s novels in my hand—when, 
happening to raise my eyes towards the fire- 
place, over which was placed a large mirror, I 
saw my father standing by it, with his arm 
resting on the chimney-piece. My first im- 
pulse was to jump from my chair, throw aside 
my book, and hastily advance to my father. 
He did not stir, and his eyes, as tliey looked at 
another object, appeared dull and glassy. I 
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had scarcely taken a second step forward, when 
I noticed that I could see into the mirror, 
through my father, and that he cast no shadow 
upon the glass. Instantly the thought rushed 
into my mind that in this there was something 
unnatural. My advancing steps were suddenly 
arrested, and a horror struck through my frame. 
I remember nothing more, except that, late in 
the day, I found myself in bed; and was told 
by one of my cousins that I had been taken 
with a fit of some kind, for I had been found 
senseless on the floor, and that the medical gen- 
tleman who had seen me had bled me. I could 
not resist the impulse, even at the risk of being 
laughed at, to whisper to my gentle cousin the 
cause of my sudden illness. On the third day 
after, a letter from home told me that, at the 
precise time 1 saw what I believed was my 
father, he had died. He had been visited by a 
sudden ailment, which rapidly terminated in 
his death. Why this should have occurred— 
for it did occur, as certainly as I am now telling 
it to you—I am unable to explain. I only re- 
late a simple fact, which neither time, change, 
nor circumstance can obliterate from my me- 
mory.’ ” 
** The Soldier's Bride, by L. E. L. 
“The white plume was upon his head, 
The spur upon his heel, 
The trumpet rang upon his ear 
With a note the dead might feel. 
Before him lay a gallant host, 
His own, his banner’d line, 
Where from a thousand silver shields 
Flash’d back the morning’s shine. 
He sat upon his raven steed 
As a proud ship curbs the deep ; 
One instant yet he rein’d his horse— 
He heard his lady weep. F 
‘ What, weepest thou, lady mine!’ he said, 
* And thou a soldier’s bride ! 
Dearer should be his fame than aught 
In the whole world beside.’ 
* Away!’ she cried ; ‘ these are not tears 
That fall for thee or me— 
I weep our infant-boy, too young 
To fight or follow thee !’ ” 


From the “ Battle of Montenotte,” by J. R.: 


“ Hark, hark ! the hollow Apennine 
Laughs in his heart afar ; : 
Through all his vales he drinks like wine 
The deepening draught of war; 
For not with doubtful burst, or slow, 
That thunder shakes his breathless snow, 
But ceaseless rends, with rattling stroke, 
The veils of white voleano-smoke 
That o’er Legino’s ridges rest, 
And writhe in Merla’s vale : 
There lifts the Frank his triple crest, 
Crown’d with its plumage pale, | 
Though, clogg’d and dy’d with stains of death, 
It scarce obeys the tempest’s breath, 
And darker still, and deadlier press 
The war-clouds on its weariness. 
Far by the bright Bormida’s banks 
The Austrian cheers his chosen ranks, 
In ponderous waves, that, where they check, 
Rise o’er their own tumultuous wreck, 
Recoiling, crashing, gathering still 
In rage around that island hill, 
Where stand the moveless few— 
Few—fewer as the moments flit ; 
Though shaft and shell their columns split 
As morning melts the dew, 
Though narrower yet their guarding grows, 
And hot the heaps of carrlage close, 
In death’s faint shade and fiery shock 
They stand, one ridge of living rock, 
Which steel may rend, and wave may wear, 
And bolt may crush, and blast may tear, 
But none can strike from its abiding. 
The flood, the flash, the steel, may bear 
Perchance destruction—not despair, 
And death—but not dividing. 
What matter? while their ground they keep, 
Though here a column, there an heap, 
Though these in wrath and those in sleep, 
If all are there.” 
“ The Voice of the Neglected, by Mrs. Godwin, 

“« A wild and melancholy veice went thrilling through 
the bowers, 
Where hung on many a drooping spray the wan au- 
tumnal flowers ; 





The birch-treé’s silvery stem was tinged with sunset’s 
crimson blush, 

When that complaining voice disturb’d the solemn 
evening hush. 


It said, ‘I once was beautiful, endowed with perfect 
grace, . 
My fragrance fill’d the air around in this secluded 


rlace ; 
The ruby stain my petals wore no cunning could im- 


part, . ; 
The dew-drop glittering there outshone the finest gem 
of art. 


I might have wreath’d the festive hall or crown’d the 
sparkling wine— 

I might have deck’d an altar proud with that rich 
bloom of mine— 

I might have bound a warrior’s brow mid laurels 
clinging there— 

I might have lent another charm to maiden young 
and fair; 

But here I perish in the shade while ruthless winds 
sweep by, 

And one by one my leaflets fall in dull obscurity : 

The sweetness this frail breast inurn’d unheeded was 
pour’d forth, 

Dishonour’d ev'n as I had been a vile weed nothing 
worth.” 


Thus wail’d the voice; and thus how oft! neglected 
and forlorn, 

Pale Genius, where no ear attends, o’er blighted hope 
doth mourn. 

Vain seems the boon of life, yet death has gloomier 
terrors still 

For one who yearns to win a name whose sound all 
time should fill, 

Peace, murmurer, peace! and oh! believe ’tis better 
far tu dwell 

Unknown amid sequester’d shades — within earth’s 
lowliest cell 

Than idly in the world’s false glare to flaunt your 
short-lived day, 

By turns an idol and a slave, then spurn'd and cast 
away.” 





Le Monde Enchanté, Cosmographie et Histoire 
Naturelle du Moyen Age. Par M. Ferdinand 
Denis. l6mo. Paris, 1848. 

MEDIEVAL science was full of wonders and le- 
gends. Mankind has always thirsted after the 
marvellous; and when the power and opportu- 
nity of observing were so much restricted, peo- 
ple’s imagination filled the distant and un- 
known parts of the world with the supernatural, 
in the same spirit with which at home they had 
their unseen world of fairies ard spirits. It is 
thus that in the middle ages a large portion of 
the world is unreal. The systems and stories 
of the geographer, the naturalist, the chemist, 
the mathematician, conier nothing on our sci- 
entific knowledge; yet they are chapters in the 
history of human intelligence, traits of the his- 
tory of human thought and imagination, which 
can never failto be pleasing and instructive. 
The contemplation of the beautiful myths of 
former ages raises us for a time from the dull, 
monotonous, heartless traflic of the actual 
world around us. It was with this aim that 
poetry was given us; and in this spirit, as it 
appears, M. Ferdinand Denis, a writer by no 
means unknown to the literary portion of the 
world, has composed the charming little work 
before us. 

The medieval treatises on geography, which 
are not uncommun, as well as the early manu- 
script maps, fill half the world with indescrib- 
able monsters in the place of men; and the 
hardiest voyagers went in search of paradise 
or purgatory. Columbus and his adventurous 
companions thought they had reached paradise 
when they discovered America. 

The science most fertile in fables was natural 
history. How many extraordinary plants, and 
animals, and reptiles, figure in the innumerable 
bestiaries of the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries, with which all our libraries of manuscripts 
are filled! Among plants, the terrible man- 
dragon; among birds, the everlasting phoenix ; 


i | 
the vast leviathan among fishes; the dragon 
among reptiles; among animals, numeroys 
creations of poetic fancy,—give rise to levend; 
without end. Many of these fables, weak in 
science, are beautiful in sentiment. The uni- 
corn, one of the most terrible animals of the 
far east, becomes tame at the sight of a pure 
virgin; the tree under which it Teposes js 
chosen by the dove to build its nest, and the 
otherwise cruel animal permits the innocent 
bird to rest quietly upon its horn. This horn 
is endued with the most extraordinary virtues: 
the effects of the strongest poison are imuedi. 
ately destroyed by any liquor drunk out of jt. 
and if you carve persons’ food with knives of 
which the handles are made of unicorn’s horn 
the treacherous venom becomes instantly disco. 
vered. There were herbs which cured ull dis. 
eases or bodily injuries; others rendered tie 
bearer invisible; others gave him wonderful 
strength. Such were the vagaries of natural 
history. 

The higher branches of science were equally 
perverted. Astronomy became astrology; mi- 
thematics degenerated into magic. ‘This |e- 
gendary science continued to exist long after 
the vast discoveries of the beginning of the 
sixteenth century had opened so wide a fieli 
of more accurate science. The first decriptions 
of America are filled with as many fabulous 
wonders as the more ancient descriptions of 
Asia and Africa. The discoverers were them- 
selves led astray by the superstitious myths of 
the less civilised natives. 

The Monde Enchanté of M. Ferdinand Denis 
contains much curious and interesting infor- 
ation on the fables ofscience. It is a little book, 
but full of matter. The author runs rapidly 
} through the whole range of medieval know- 
ledge ; and he has added to the text a number 
of notes rich in information, and a long biblio- 
graphical list of writers, which will aid the fur. 
ther researches of his readers. 





Medical History of the Expedition to the Nizer 
during the Years 1841-2; comprising an cic 
count of the Fever which led to its abrupt ter- 
mination. By James O. M‘William, M.D, 
Senior Medical Officer of the Expedition, 
Svo, pp. 287. London, Churchill. 

Mucu has been written upon both the origin 

and failure of the Niger Expedition, With te- 

gard to the former, we have at present nothing 
to do beyond merely observing, that if so much 
vituperation is to be earned for attempting that 
which is great and good, merely because dan- 
ger attends upon its execution, there is an end 

}to all that is spirited and enterprising in this 

|country. With regard to the second, it wasun- 

| doubtedly owing to three simple causes—lst, 
that, to gain the advantages of the swoilen wa- 
| ters, the river was reached and the ascent maile 

P the bad season; 2dly, that the transit from 

| 

| 
| 
| 





England to the African coast was made in so 
short a period that the constitution had not time 
to prepare itself for tropical and insalubrious 
climates: this cause was farther increased by 
the diet, &c. used by the expedition, and which, 
althougi healthful in this climate, is not so 
tropical countries; and 3dly, that too much 
| time was lost in the lower and most unhealtly 
| part of theriver. We cannot do otherwise than 
condemn the nonsense which has been write 
on the evil etfects of the hygenic preparatiois, 
in ventilation, &c., which were made prepara: 
torily. Such precautions, instead, as it lias 
been urged, of tending to dismay the men aud 
to induce a fatal despondency, cheer the spirits 
and inspire them with confidence. ‘There 1) 
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— 
indeed, among all the precautions taken only 
one which we are inclined to think extreme: 
it was that of preventing the white men from 
sleeping on the decks. On the Euphrates ex- 

edition no inconvenience, but, on the con- 
trary, much benefit, was found to result from 
this practice ; and when sickness, or other cir- 
cumstances, kept any person below for a day or 
two, he was sure to be attacked by the fever of 
the country. 

The expedition, consisting of the Albert, the 
Wilberforce, and the Soudan, left England on 
the 12th of May, 1841, and entered the Niger 
the 13th of August. Only one line of conduct 
now presented itself, which was to steam night 
and day to Iba, a distance of 120 miles, where 
the alluvium ceases; and from thence as fast 
as possible to Iddah, where are the first cliffs of 
sandstone rock, and where what alterations, &c. 
were necessary could be effected with compara- 
tively little danger. But what were the steps 
pursued ? On the 14th, being. in the mouth of 
the Nun, the Albert was “ kedged’”’ in shore, 
and afterwards grounded on a sand-bank, in six 
fathom water, for the purpose of repairing the 
rudder-tails,—and advantage was taken of the 
opportunity to scrub the ship’s bottom! At 
the same time the Soudan was sent up towards 
Alburkah island to explore some abominable 
creek, in which she grounded ; and the Wilber- 
force was also beached on the sand to refit the 
rudder. A more disastrous commencement can | 
scarcely be imagined ; and we wonder, on read- | 
ing it, if the commander remembered that he | 
had arrived in the river in the bad season | 
merely that by so doing he might be enabled | 
to avoid all delay in its lower parts. On the| 
15th, two days after entering the river, W. Bach | 
died of fever, with tremors, which ought to 
have been a tolerably good warning. It was | 
not till the 19th that the Albert started up the | 
river, and the other two vessels followed next | 
day, or on the seventh day of being in the river, | 
and surrounded by swamps, abounding in rep- | 
tiles, where the roots of the mangrove were | 
covered with shell- fish and animal matters, | 
and where during low water a disagreeable | 
odour was emitted, and that in the month of | 
August, and the river at a temperature of $1°| 
to $2", It was not till the 26th that the Albert | 
reached Iba (Aboh of the map, and Eboe of | 
Lander; Ibu of the text, and probably the | 
correct orthography, the vowels having the | 
French and Italian pronunciation), the steamer | 
having been seven days in making 120 miles, 
and by this time 14 days in the insalubrious | 
part of the river, to which are now to be added 
three days’ detention at Iba, in all 17 days. 
By the 2d of September, or three days after | 
quitting Ibi, they arrived at the cliff of Iddab, | 
where the evening was described as beautiful ; | 
and “ the effect of the whole scene was that of | 
general exhilaration, with a feeling of thankful- 
ness and gratitude that we had advanced thus | 
far on our mission with the whole of the crews | 
in the enjoyment of good health.” And so per- | 
haps it would have been, had they arrived there 
in a couple of days; but, alas, 20 days had been 
allowed to elapse in the first part of the navi- 
gation! The zymosis of Farr, the progress of | 
animal fermentation of Liebig, had begun ; the | 
seeds of a fatal disease were sown; and on the 
4th, fever of a most malignant character broke 
out in the Albert, and almost simultaneously 
in the other vessels, and abated not until the 
Whole expedition was paralysed. 

On arriving at the junction of the Niger and 
Tchadda, the settlement and model-farm was 





fever; and she was followed in a few days by 
the Wilberforce. The Albert proceeded up the 
river, fresh cases of fever breaking out every 
day, as far as Egga, where she arrived on 
Sept. 28th, and remained till October 5th. On 
their return to the model-farm the whites were 
found so ill as to be obliged to be removed on 
board; and on the 16th they reached the sca. 
With the subsequent ascent of the Wilberforce 
to rescue the remnant of the farm, all the 
readers of the daily papers are familiar. 

Such is the brief history of this ill-fated 
expedition; and its medical history is indeed 
the whole, so that Dr. M‘William’s work is 
decidedly the most satisfactory and complete 
account that can be given. It is not in our 
province to enter into long professional details ; 
but it is impossible not to deduce from the 
doctor’s unsuccessful researches for hydro- 
sulphuric acid and other gaseous causes of 
fever, that we are to look to the more compre- 
hensive influences of temperature and atmo- 
sphere, and the consequent disturbed circula- 
tion and oxygenation of the blood, for the true 
causes of disease. The symptoms, which in- 
cluded a disagreeable odour of the perspiration 
and yellowness of the skin, as well as the usual 
symptoms of fever, not only manifest a zymotic 
disease, but also a particular derangement of 
certain of the secretory and excretory organs; 
and the same thing was shewn from the few 
post-mortem examinations that were made. No- 


century ago, throughout the whole of the Ger- 
manic empire, in Switzerland, and, in fact, 
wherever the German language is read. The 
subject-matter of these Meditations is of a na- 
ture the importance of which the mind of the 
reader will quickly recognise: the principles 
advanced and defended are referred to his ex- 
perience for corroboration; and the sentiments 
avowed appeal with irresistible force to the most: 
cherished feelings of the heart. The author of 
this work, a stranger to every sect or party, pro- 
foundly endowed with the knowledge of mankind 
and of nature, has, in these meditations, develop- 
ed with simplicity and grandeur the great truths 
of religion and morality; and, by the variety 
of his subjects, appropriate to the different 
sexes, ages, and conditions of life, has, in this 
work, made a forcible and extended application 
of these truths, and distinctly pointed out and 
defined the threefold relation of man to God, 
the world, and himself.” These lines of the 
translator will give the best idea of the cha- 
racter of the work. In the original, which ex- 


tends to eight volumes 8vo, it has gone through 
twenty-three editions, and has circulated to an 
extent considerably beyond 200,000 copies. 
This is quite enough to say in its praise. 





TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF M. VIOLET. 
(Third notice : conclusion.] 
We, according to promise, now resume the In- 





thing but strict attention to diet, so that the 
supply of blood may not be greater than there | 
are means to oxygenate readily, and to atmo-| 
spheric conditions, can prepare the European | 
to meet such a climate; but it is well worthy of | 
consideration, if the tendency which manifested | 
itself during the delirium of the fever (and | 
which delirium, like that of malaria, we strongly 
suspect sprang from the congested state of the 
liver and spleen) in the patients to throw them- 
selves into the river, did not contain an im- 
portant indication in the treatment, or in the 
use of the cold-water bath. 

There is nothing in the history of the expedi- 
tion, here most ably, simply, and satisfactorily 
given, which, to our mind, militates in any way 
against future attempts to navigate the Niger, 
and which was not, indeed, mainly brought | 
on by the causes previously noticed — the un- | 
prepared state of the constitutions, and the | 
delay made in the lower part of the river at 
the bad season of the year. There were thus 


dian adventures of M. Violet and his friends. 
The first is, indeed, a horrible relation :— 

“ Towards night we came to the banks of a 
clear stream, the waters of which were bubbling 
along over a bed of golden sand, running nearly 
north and south; while, at a distance of some 
six miles, and to our left, was the chain of hills 
I have previously mentioned; rising above the 
rest were three peaks, which really deserved 
the name of mountains. We crossed the stream, 
and encamped on the other side. Scarcely had 
we unsaddled our horses, when we perceived 
coming towards us a large party of savages 
whose war-paint, with the bleeding scalps hang- 
ing to their belts, plainly shewed the errand 
from which they were returning: they en- 
camped on the other side of the stream, within 
a quarter of a mile from us. That night we 
passed watching, shivering, and fasting, for we 
dared not light a fire in the immediate vicinity 
of our neighbours, whom we could hear singing 
and rejoicing. The next morning, long before 





no causes which could not, to a certain ex- 


tent, be provided against by skill, promptitude, | 


dawn, we stole away quietly, and trotted briskly 
till noon, when we encountered a deep and al- 


and science combined. | most impassable ravine. There we were obliged 





Hours of Meditation and Devotional Reflection 
upon various Subjects connected with the Reli- 
gious, Moral, and Social Duties of Life. By 
Heinrich Zschokke. ‘Translated from the 
German by James D. Haas. S8vo. Chapman 
and Hall. 

Mr. Haas, who is well known by several ex- 

cellent and well-chosen translations from the 

German, deserves well of every reflecting Eng- 

lishman for laying before them these admirable 

Hours of Meditation. It is one of those books 

of which we can give no adequate description ; 

and we can only say, that it merits a wide cir- 
culation. It is extremely well translated, like 
every thing that has hitherto come from Mr. 
| Haas’s pen. “ The elevated character and rare 
| merits of the original work, entitled Die Stunden 


| der Andacht, from which this selection has been | 


| made, are abundantly proved in the almost un- 


' to halt, and pass the remainder of the day en- 
| deavouring to discover a passage. This occu- 
| pied us till nightfall, and we had nothing to eat 
| but plums and berries. Melancholy were our 
| thoughts when we reflected upon the difficulties 
|we might shortly have to encounter; and 
| gloomy were our forebodings as we wrapt our- 
| selves in our blankets, half starved and op- 
| pressed with feelings of uncertainty as to our 
| present position and our future destinies. The 
night passed without alarm; but the next morn- 

ing we were sickened by a horrible scene which 

was passing about half a mile from us. A 

party of the same Indians whom we had seen 
lthe evening before, were butchering some of 
| their captives; while several others were busy 
| cooking the flesh, and many were eating it. 
We were rooted to the spot by a thrill of hor- 
ror we could not overcome; even our horses 
seemed to know by instinct that something 
|horrible was acting below; for they snuffed 


selected, and the Soudan was sent down the | paralleled admiration it has continued to enjoy | the air, and, with their ears pointed straight 
river with the sick, including forty cases of| since its first appearance, now nearly half a/ forward, trembled so as to satisfy us that for 
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the present we could not avail ourselves of 
their services. Gabriel crept as near as he 
could to the party, leaving us to await his re- 
turn in a terrible state of suspense and anxiety. 
When he rejoined us, it appeared our sight 
had not deceived us. 
prisoners, who would probably undergo the 
same fate on the following day; four, he said, 
were Comanches—the other five Mexican fe- 
males, two young girls and three women. The 
savages had undoubtedly made an inroad upon 
San Migucl or Taos, the two most northern 
settlements of the Mexicans, not far from the 
Green Mountains, where we were ourselves 
going. What could we do? We could not 
fight the cannibals, who were at least 100 in 
number, and yet we could not go away and 
leave men and women of our own colour to a 
horrible death, and a tomb in the stomach of 
these savages. The idea could not be borne; 
so we determined to remain, and trust to chance 
or Providence. After their abominable meal, 
the savages scattered about the prairie in every 
direction; but not breaking up their camp, 
where they left their prisoners under the charge 
of twelve of their young warriors. Many plans 
did we propose for the rescue of the poor pri 

soners ; but they were all too wild for execu- 
tion: at last chance favoured us, although we 
did not entirely succeed in our enterprise. 
Three or four deer galloped across the prairie, 
and passed not fifty yards from the camp. A 
fine buck came in our direction; and two of 
the Indians, who were left in charge, started 
after him. They rushed in among us, and stood 
motionless with astonishment at finding neigh- 
bours they had not reckoned upon. We, how- 


ever, gave them no time to recover from their 
surprise, our knives and tomahawks performed 
quickly and silently the work of death; and 


little remorse did we feel after the scene we 
had witnessed in the morning. We would have 
killed, if possible, the whole band, as they 
slept, without any more compunction than we 
would have destroyed a nest of rattlesnakes, 
The deer were followed by a small herd of buf- 
faloes. We had quickly saddled and secured 
our horses to some shrubs, in case it should be 
necessary to run for our lives, when we per- 
ceived the ten remaining Indians, having first 
examined and ascertained that their captives 
were well bound, start on foot in chase of the 
herd of buffaloes: indeed there were but about 
twenty horses in the whole band, and iney had 
been ridden away by the others. Three of 
these Indians we killed without attracting the 
attention of the rest; and Gabriel, without 
being discerned, gained the deserted encamp- 
ment, and severed the thongs which bound the 
prisoners. The Mexican women refused to 
fly; they were afraid of being captured and 
tortured; they thought they would be spared, 
and taken to the wigwams of the savages, who, 
we then learned, belonged to the tribe of the 
Cayugas. They told us that thirteen Indian 
prisoners had already been eaten, but no white 
people. The Comanche prisoners armed them- 
selves with the lances, bows, and arrows, left 
in the camp; and in an hour after the passage 
of the buffaloes but two of the twelve Indians 
were alive: these, giving the war-whoop to 
recall their party, at last discovered that their 
comrades had been killed. At that moment 
the prairie became animated with buffaloes 
and hunters; the Cayugas, on horseback, were 
coming back, driving another herd before them. 
No time was to be lost if we wished to save our 
scalps; we gave one of our knives (so neces- 
sary an article in the wilderness) to the Co- 


There were nine more | 


ing terms; and we left them to their own cun- 
| ning and knowledge of the localities to make 
their escape. We had not overrated their 
abilities ; for some few days afterwards we met 
| them safe and sound in their own wigwams.” 
“* Here she goes, there she goes,” a droll 
| comic story of a New York hotel-keeper, is in 
| Marryat’s own true vein; and indeed when we 
| getintothe United States we savour more strong- 
| ly,of his materials as well as his lent-pen. The 
Nauvoo station is described as being equal in 
force to any expedition the States could em- 
ploy, if needed, at such a distance.* But we 
must now bring this paper to a close, and select 
for that purpose sundry notices of natural and 
almost supernatural history. 

On Trinity Bay we read the following :—“ A 
few miles from the Pacific Ocean, and at the 
foot of a mountain called by the Shoshones the 
Dwelling of the Monster, were found the re- 
mains of an immense lizard belonging to an 
extinct family of the saurian species. Within 
a few inches of the surface, and buried in a bed 
of shells and petrified fish, our old missionary, 
Padre Antonio, digged up fifty-one vertebrae 
quite whole and well preserved. They were 
mostly from twelve to eighteen inches in length, 
and from eight to fourteen inches in diameter, 
measuring in all more than fifty feet in length. 
Of the tail and neck but few vertebra were 
found; but there were many fragments of the 





ribs and of the leg-bones. All the vertebre 
were discovered in a continuous line, nearly | 
joined together. The head, to correspond | 
with the other parts of the animal, must have | 
been twelve or fourteen feet long, which would | 
have given to the monster the almost incredible | 
length of eighty feet. The Prince Seravalle, | 
while digging in the fall of the year 1834 for | 
an ammunition store on the western banks of 
the Buona Ventura, picked up a beautiful 
curved ivory tusk, three feet long, which, had 
it not been for its jet-black colour, would have 
been amazingly alike to that of a large ele- 
phant. Some pieces of it (for unhappily it 
was sawn into several parts) are now in the 
possession of the governor of Monterey and | 
Mr. Lagrange, a Canadian trader, who visited 
the territory in 1840.” 

But at the end of the work are yet more 
startling facts. In the marshes, “as soon as 
the rider feels his horse sinking, the first move- | 
ment, if an inexperienced traveller, is to throw 
himself from the saddle, and endeavour to wade 
or to swim to the canebrakes, the roots of | 
which give to the ground a certain degree of 
stability. In that case, his fate is probably 
sealed, as he is in immediate danger of the 
‘cawana.’ This is a terrible and hideous mon- 
ster, with which, strange to say, the naturalists 
of Europe are not yet acquainted, though it is 
too well known to all the inhabitants of the 
streams and lagoons tributary to the Red River. 
It is an enormous turtle or tortoise, with the 
head and tail of the alligator,+ not retractile, as 
is usual among the different species of this 
reptile; the shell is one inch and a half thick, 
and as impenetrable as steel. It lies in holes 
in the bottom of muddy rivers or in the swampy 
canebrakes, and measures often ten feet in 
length and six in breadth over the shell, inde- 
pendent of the head and tail, which must give 
often to this dreadful monster the length of 
twenty feet. Such an unwieldy mass is not, of 








* See our own original letter with the latest notice 
of this extraordinary settlement in the ZL. G., No. 1395, 
only a fortnight ago.—E£d. L. G. 

+ What would Prof. Owen say to this, with his pro- 
digious shell in the museum of the College of Sur- 





manches, who expressed what they felt in glow- 





geons ?—Ed. L. G. 


course, capable of any rapid motion; but in 
the swamps I mention they are very numer- 
ous, and the unfortunate man or beast going 
astray, and leaving for a moment the small 
patches of solid ground, formed by the thicker 
clusters of the canes, must of a necessity come 
within the reach of one of these powerful crea- 
ture’s jaws, always extended and ready for 
prey. Cawanas of a large size have never 
been taken alive, though often, in draining 
the lagoons, shells have been found measuring 
twelve feet in length. The planters of Upper 
Western Louisiana have often fished to procure 
them for scientific acquaintances ; but, although 
they take hundreds of the smaller ones, they 
could never succeed to drag on shore any of the 
large ones after they have been hooked, as these 
monsters bury their claws, head, and tail so 
deep in the mud, that no power short of steam 
can make them relinquish their hold.” 

The gar fish is also “ a most terrible animal, 
I have seen it more than once seizing its prey. 
and dragging it down with the rapidity of an 
arrow. One day, while I was residing at Capt. 
Finn’s, upon the Red River, I saw one of these 
monsters enter a creek of transparent water, 
Following him for curiosity, 1 soon perceived 
that he had not left the deep water without an 
inducement—for just above me there was an 
alligator devouring an otter. As soon as the 
alligator perceived his formidable enemy, he 
thought of nothing but escape to the shore ; he 
dropped his prey, and began to climb; but he 
was too slow for the gar fish, who, with a single 
dart, closed upon it with extended jaws, and 
seized it by the middle of the body. I could 
see plainly through the transparent water, 
and yet I did not perceive that the alligator 
made the least struggle to escape from the 
deadly fangs: there was a hissing noise as that 
of shells and bones crushed, and the gar fish 
left the creek with his victim in his jaws, so 
nearly severed in two that the head and tail 
were towing on each side of him. Besides 
these, the traveller through rivers and bayous 
has to fear many other enemies of less note, 
and but little, if at all, known to naturalists, 
Among these is the mud-vampire, a kind of 
spider-leech, with sixteen short paws round a 
body of the form and size of the common plate ; 
the centre of the animal (which is black in any 
other part of the body) has a dark vermilion 
round spot, from which dart a quantity of black 
suckers, one inch and a half long, through which 
they extract the blood of animals ; and so rapid 
isthe phlebotomy of this ugly reptile, that though 
not weighing more than two ounces in its na- 
tural state, a few minutes after it is stuck on 
it will increase to the size of a beaver hat, and 
weigh several pounds. Thus leeched in a large 
stream, a horse will often faint before he can 
reach the opposite shore, and he then becomes 
a prey to the gar fish; ifthe stream is but small, 
and the animal is not exhausted, he will run 
madly to the shore, and roll to get rid of his 
terrible bloodsucker, which, however, will ad- 
here to him, till one or the other of them dies 
from exhaustion or from repletion. In cross- 
ing the Eastern Texas bayous, I used always 
to descend from my horse to look if the leeches 
had stuck; the belly and the breast are the 
parts generally attacked ; and so tenacious are 
these mud-vampires, that the only means of 
removing them is to pass the blade of a knife 
under them, and cut them off.” . 

Next come stories of animal reason quite 
equal to that of the prairie judge-arbitrator 
quoted in the Gazette of the 14th. : 

“ It would appear that, even among animals, 
where there is a society, there is a tyrant and 
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paria. On board vessels, in a school, or any | 
there, if man is confined in space, there will | 
always be some one lording over the others, 
either by his mere brutal strength or by his | 
character; and as a consequence, there is also | 
another, who is spurned, kicked, and beaten | 
by his companions, a poor outcast, whom every | 
body delights in insulting and trampling upon: | 
it is the same among gregarious brutes. Take | 
a flock of buffaloes or horses, or of antelopes, | 
the first glance is always sufficient to detect | 
the two contrasts. Two of the animals will 
stand apart from the herd, one proudly looking 


life and misery; he leaped into the middle of| horses, and camels. It appeared as if a tre- 
the current, which in a moment carried him} mendous volley had been poured among them, 
to the shallow water a little below. In spite|or that the delay unavoidable in passing so 
of his old age, the padre waded into the stream, | narrow a gorge had caused them to drop from 
and rescued the suicide. I took it home with! cold. A small ruined building, on the left of 
me, fed it well, and in a short time its hair had| the road, was quite filled with dead bodies. 
grown again thick and glossy. Although left; Soon after entering the pass we came upon 
quite free, the poor animal never attempted to| the body of a Brahmin, who appeared to have 
escape to the woods; and he had become so| been murdered during the previous night; the } 
tame that, every time I mounted my horse, he | blood was yet fresh upon him, and his limbs, 
would jump upon me, and accompany me onj though stiffened by the frost, were untorn by 
my distant excursions. Eight or ten months | birds or dogs. Almost all whom I saw in this 
afterwards, he was killed by a rattle-snake, who| pass were natives, clearly distinguishable by 


about, the other timid and cast down; and | surprised him sleeping upon my blanket during 
every minute some will leave their grazing, go | one of our encampments. 

and shew submission and give a caress to the | - - 
one, and a kick or a bite to the other. Such | 
scenes I have often observed, and [ have also | 
witnessed the consequence, which is, that the | | 
outcast eventually commits suicide, another | Oy their return from Kabul to Peshawur, the | 
crime supposed to be practised only by reason- army marched over the ground of poor Elphin- 
ing creatures like ourselves. 1 have seen! gtone’s destruction, the Khoord Kabul; and the | 
horses, when tired of their paria life, ours simple description is most heart-breaking:— | 
round and round large trees, as if to ascertain! “ [t is crossed again and again by the river, 
the degree of hardness required; they have! jn the same manner as were the marches from 
then measured their distance, and darting with | Dadur to Beebee-nanee; but it is much nar- 
furious speed against it fractured their skull, rower, and more closed in by hills and over- 
and thus got rid of life and oppression. Ire-| hanging rocks, which, if defended, would be 
member a particular instance; it was at the} exceedingly dangerous, almost impossible, to 
settlement. Iwas yet a boy, and during the| crown, and a cause of immense loss even to the 
hotter hours of the day, I used to take my| most intrepid and well-organised force, with 
books and go with one of the missionaries to fayourable weather. It will easily be conceived, 
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study near a torrent, under the cool shade of a | 
magnolia. All the trees around us were filled | 
with numerous republics of squirrels, scamper- 
ing and jumping from branch to branch; and | 
forgetful of every thing else, we would some- 
times watch their sport for hours together. | 
Among them we had remarked one, who kept 
solitary between the stems of an absynth shrub, | 
not ten yards from our usual station. There | 
he would lie motionless for hours basking in 
the sun, till some other squirrels would per- 
ceive him. Then they would jump upon him, | 
biting and scratching till they were tired, and | 
the poor animal would offer no resistance, and | 
only give way to his grief by plaintive cries. 
At this sight the good padre did not lose the | 
opportunity to inculcate a lesson; and after he 
had finished speaking, he would strike his hands 
together to terrify the assailants. ‘ Yes,’ ob-| 
served I, using his own words, ‘it is nature.’ | 
‘Alas! no,’ he would reply; ‘’tis too horrible | 
to be nature; it is only one of the numerous | 
evils generated from society.’ The padre was | 
a great philosopher, and he was right. One| 
day, while we were watching this paria of a| 
squirrel, we detected a young one slowly creep- | 
ing through the adjoining shrubs; he had in his | 
mouth a ripe fruit, a parcimon, if I remember | 
right. At every moment he would stop and 
look if he were watched, just as if he feared | 
detection. At last he arrived near the paria, | 
and deposited before him his offering to misery | 
and old age. We watched this spectacle with | 
feelings which I could not describe; there was | 
such a show of meek gratitude in the one and! 
happiness in the other, just as if he enjoyed | 
his good action. They were, however, per- | 
ceived by the other squirrels, who sprang by | 
dozens upon them; the young one with two, 
bounds escaped, the other submitted to his | 


| so, to an enormous height. 





therefore, what it must have been to the troops 
under General Elphinstone, starved, dispirited, 


| and disorganised, in the month of January, the 


ground deep in snow, and exposed to the fire 


| of crowds ot Affghans, who thronged the heights | 


on both sides. ‘The entrance to the pass would | 
have formed a fine subject for Salvator Rosa. 
The sun had not risen, and the gorge looked | 
dark, gloomy, and threatening. I was between 
the quarter-master-general’s party and the co- 
lumn; consequently there were but few people, 
and one or two oflicers scattered about. The 
craggy and fantastic rocks towered almost per- 
pendicularly on both sides, many of them quite 
The foreground 
was occupied by the skeletons of the ill-fated 
troops, with the larger forms of camels and 
horses. The grey light of morning scarcely 
allowed the eye to penetrate the pass, which 
appeared entirely shut in. Large carrion- 
crows and vultures, with flagging wings, were 
soaring heavily overhead. As we entered, the 
ghastly memorials of past calamity became 
more and more frequent. It is impossible to 
estimate their numbers, but the ground through 
the whole length of the pass, about five miles, 
was cumbered with them. Some were gathered 
in crowds under rocks, as if to obtain shelter 
from the biting wind. We could conceive what 
it must have been in January; for such was the 
intensity of the cold, that we were almost all 
compelled to dismount and walk, to keep life 
in our limbs, and the water froze in icicles on 
the legs of the horses. I counted in one place 
twelve skeletons, huddled together in a little 
nook. Some, from their attitudes, appeared to 
be those of persons who had expired in great | 
agony, probably from wounds. Most of them re- | 
tained their hair, and the skin was dried on the 
bones, so that the hands and feet were little al- | 





their long black hair. All around was horror; 
and I was strongly reminded of the accounts of 
the retreat of the French army from Moscow, 
to which, on a smaller scale, this bore a strong 
resemblance. I could have fancied some of 
these poor creatures still struggling in agonies. 
A ‘ valley of the shadow of death’ it was indeed.” 





The Despatches of Hernando Cortes, the Con- 
queror of Mexico, addressed to the Emperor | 
Charles V., written during the Conquest, and 
containing a Narrative of its Events, 8vo, 
pp. 431. New York and London, Wiley and 
Putnam. 

WE question whether this collection of valuable 
historical documents will excite the public re- 
gard so much as it ought to do. There is su 
much apathy about the past, and so dormant a 
feeling about every thing which does not ims 
mediately affect us prevails, that it is impos- 
sible for matters of any other kind to look for 
the consideration their intrinsic importance de- | 
mands. 

Nevertheless, the translation of these Des} 
spatches has been ably performed by G. Folsom, | 
a member of the leading literary societies of} 
America, &c. who has for the first time enabled 
us to read entirely and in the English language 
these very interesting records of a national mi- | 
litary romance, which created a new world and | 
produced most marvellous changes by its influ- 
ence onthe old. The old German translations of 
1550 and 1779, and the French version by Fla- 
viguy in 1776, so full of error of every kind in 
omission and commission, gave very imperfect 
ideas of these simple straightforward narra-_ 
tives; and we only regret that the first of the 
four despatches has been lost, though Mr. Fol- 
som endeavours, with judgment and research, | 
to supply its place by a well-written preface.’ 
With Gomara’s Chronicle, published shortly 
after the death of Cortes, Clavigero’s history,| 
rendered into English by C. Cullen, and the 
works of Diaz, Herrera, Prevost, Raynal, and| 
Robertson, betore us, supplying much informa- 
tion on the subject, it is yet most satisfactory 
to have these faithful, original, contemporary 
narratives of every circumstance to compare 
with them, and like Casar’s Commentaries, dis- 
close the whole veni, vici of Cortes’ extraordi- 
nary career in the subjugation of Mexico. 

We had written and printed the foregoing 
before we received the 


History of the Conquest of Mexico; with a pres 
liminary View of the Ancient Mexican Civilisa- 
tion, and the Life of the Conqueror, §c. By 
W. H. Prescott. 3 vols. 8vo. London, R.« 
Bentley. 


fate. I rose, all the squirrels vanished except | tered in form. Some were still covered with frag- | From Mr. Prescott's History of Ferdinand and 
the victim; but that time, contrary to his| ments of clothing, and here and there the uniform | Isabella, we could have nothing to anticipate 
habits, he left the shrub and slowly advanced | was discoverable. The horse and his rider lay | from his pen but a work of greater solidity and 
to the bank of the river, and ascended a_ side by side, or men were seen clasped in each} merit than is common in these days of mere 


tree. A minute afterwards we observed him | 
at the very extremity of a branch project- | 
ing over the rapid waters, and we heard | 
his plaintive shriek, It was his farewell to! 


other's arms, as they had crowded together for | 
warmth. One spot, where the pass was almost 
closed by rocks projecting from either side, 
was literally choked with the corpses of men, 


compilation and flimsy literature; and this 
History is exactly what we expected. Every 
resource has been sought, where new and moré 
ample information could be procured. Pres 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











vious publications have been carefully com- 
pared, and valuable manuscript collections ex- 
plored, for original intelligence ; and the whole 
been put together in a clear style and forcible 
manner. Mr. Prescott’s endeavour to con- 
sider events as if he belonged to the period 
of their occurrence is just and impartial; and 
we only regret that we cannot go quite the 
length of his apologies for the Christian pro- 
pagators of their faith by such means as the 
massacre of Cholula, the treachery to Monte- 
suma, and murders of his caciques and peo- 
ple, and a thousand other atrocities an in- 
famy to human nature. But this History is 
a most complete production ; and though we 
have spoken of Cortes’s Despatches with the 
eulogy they deserve, we would advise every 
reader to look upon these documents as only 
going so far, certainly and truly (as the 
conqueror’s own record), but to consider Mr. 

Prescott’s labours as occupying both earlier and 

later grounds, and fulfilling every desire to be 

master of the subject. 

The Belle of the Family. By the Author of 
“The Young Prima Donna,” “The Little 
Wife,” &c. London, T. and C. Newby. 

Tue two tales in these volumes, bearing one 

title, differ from the general run of fictions. 

Novels commonly, however chequered the ca- 

reer of the characters, conduct to a happy ter- 

mination: these stories, on the contrary, leave 
the principals victims to their own errors, ex- 
hibit Schlemil-like the first false as the fatal 
step never to be recalled, and hold forth sor- 
rows, sufferings, and repinings, as the natural 
and invariable consequences of the indulgence 
ofheadstrong self- will, and the practice of worldly 
wisdom. They contain unhappily more of truth 
than fiction, and seem realities of history, not 
fabrications of mind. Tor almost every day 

a heartless world of fashion and frivolity fur- 

nishes a career like to that of the Belle of the 

Family:—a young and beautiful girl, swayed 

by impulse, unchecked by precept or example, 

encouraged by worldlings, and urged on by her 
own uncurbed pride, temper, and ambition, sa- 
crificing herself in a wealthy marriage. Soon 
the truth of the insufticiency of money to secure 
happiness and tocompensate for love (of course, 
like all heroines, she loves) comes home to her; 
and bitter repentance with it to the end. The 
chief recommendation of the tales is their mo- 
ral; the construction and execution of the first 
is pleasing, but in the second there is a want of 
originality. For instance, the attempted escape 
of Harry Monk closely resembles the exploits 
of Jack Sheppard and of Bill Sykes. 

Peter Schlemil. Translated by W. Howitt. 
London, Longman and Co. 
Tur German given in the one page, the Eng- 
lish opposite, and here and there illustrations, 
we heartily welcome an old friend, though in 
form and fashion new. We complain not of 
the change; on the contrary, we commend the 
renewed worth and improved appearance of 

Peter Schlemil, introduce him afresh to our 

young friends, and hope they -will, like us, hold 

him in high estimation, and be ever delighted 
with his interesting adventures, 


The Spas Revisited: a Supplement to the Spas of 
Germany, §c. By A. B. Granville, M.D., 
¥F.R.S. Pp. circ. 70. Colburn. 

In this Supplement Dr. Granville gives us the 

result of later visits to the German spas, and a 

description of the improvements, especially at 

Ems, which have been carried into effect since 

his work was published. He notices and criti- 

cises the writers who have followed in his train 
on the subject, as he pursued the track of Sir 





Francis Head ; and remarks on the augmented 
crowds of invalids who now annually seek the 
restoration of health from these waters. Some 
chemical and philosophical observations also 
appear in support of their efficacy in the cure 
of many diseases. 


Ruins and Old Trees associated with Memorable 
Events in English History. By Mary Roberts, 
author of the ‘ Progress of Creation,” ‘* Con- 
chologist’s Companion,” &c. With designs 
by Gilbert, engraved by Falkard. Pp. 245. 
London, Harvey and Darton. 

Ornate in style, this design is executed in an 

agreeable and interesting manner; and the only 

strong objection to it is, its tendency to confuse 
all received notions of actual history, by substi- 
tuting legends and mingling traditions with 
what has been sifted, as far as man can sift such 
materials, and established as truth. In them- 
selves the stories are very pleasing; and Melk- 
sham Court, temp. Richard II.; Bradgate Pa- 
lace, temp. Edward I.; Glendoun Chertsey Oak, 
the blasted Oak of Howel Sele, Queen Mary of 
Scotland’s Tower. Tortworth Chestnut, Wal- 
lace’s Oak, Fair Rosamond’s Nut-tree on her 
grave, and many other objects of antique curi- 
osity, are made subservient to sketches of men 
and events during many various periods. Some 
poetical compositions grace the fair author’s 
talent; and the illustrations are executed with 
much taste and beauty. Altogether the volume 
is a pretty contribution to our lighter literature. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
EGYPT. 
Cairo, Sept. 18, 1843. 

My prar Sir,—I am at present stationed in 
Cairo, where I hope to remain, making only 
occasional excursions, all the winter. ‘The 
Prussian mission is on the Nile, somewhere 
about Beni Hassen, but we do not expect to 
hear from them till they arrive at Thebes; in 
the mean time, I will Jet you know what occurs 
of note in Cairo. This city is becoming every 
day more and more European—all the houses 
that are now built have long square windows, 
with glass in them. The genuine old Arab 
heuses are the most picturesque buildings in 
the world—painters draw them, architects mea- 
sure them. The general plan is tolerably the 
same; but there is an infinite variety in the 
detail, constituting the most picturesque street- 
views that can be imagined. Instead of inter- 
minable brick-walls with rectangular perfora- 
tions at stated intervals, as with us, every win- 
dow is different, and so is every doorway, in 
size or ornament. The houses are built of 
stone up to the first floor; frequently each 
alternate layer is painted red; above this stone 
basement the wall of the house usually projects, 
supported on stone brackets and wooden beams, 
on which much labour is gencrally bestowed ; 
out of this wall project again the windows, 
which are entirely of wood, supported on ele- 
gantly carved beams, and made of lattice- work, 
of a beauty and intricacy of pattern not to be 
described; sometimes inscriptions are inter- 
woven; and the whole is surmounted by a 
graceful projecting canopy of wood. The win- 
dows above these, of the second floor as it were, 
usually are merely openings, of various dimen- 
sions and form, filled up with lattice-work, of 
which there is an extraordinary variety. Un- 
fortunately, all these best specimens are in a 
state of decay; hardly is there a straight line 
in Cairo—sloping minarets and bulging walls 
in every street. 

The principal street of the Copt quarter runs 





parallel with the Isbekia, a large open place 


aa 
at the north-west corner of the city. The lower 
part of the houses in that street is converte, 
into shops, principally for the sale of eatables 
such as the Copts consume during their Jone 
fasts, of a most unwholesome description, such 
as a disagreeable smelling, badly prepared, 
salted fish, bad oils and cheeses, in comparison 
of which, Gruiére is a nosegay. On each siile 
of this street branch offsome narrow labyrinthic 
alleys, where seldom enters a ray of light; some 
of them penetrate to the Isbekia, while those 
on the other side lead to various quarters, 
among which is a small burying-ground and 4 
fish-market. Notwithstanding the narrowness 
of these alleys, there are in them many fine 
houses, fitted up with considerable internal 
luxury; all, however, in a state of ruin. 

Not very distant from the Coptic is the Jew- 
ish quarter, separated from it by the Khalish, 
or canal, that runs through the city from south 
to nerth. In this quarter the strects are so 
narrow that one is obliged to take refuge in a 
doorway on the approach of a water-carrier, 
till, as you discover, the procession has passed; 
for the man and his burden so completely fills 
up the space, that you do not at first perceive 
his companions. 1 imagine they usually go in 
companies at stated times, to avoid the per- 
petual interruption that would otherwise occur, 
Never, it may be truly said, enters a ray of 
light in this quarter: the mushrubbia, or pro- 
jecting windows, frequently touch those of the 
opposite house, although, as far as I can judge 
from an occasional glimpse into the court- 
yards, they are not so destitute as one would 
imagine. 

The inhabitants of this quarter are remark- 
able for the fairness of their complexions—red 
beards are by no means uncommon—the wo- 
men are fairer than the Levantines. I was par- 
ticularly struck with that to-day, on the ccca- 
sion of a quarrel between two men, about whom 
were collected a number of women: certainly, 
in comparison, particularly with the Egyptians, 
the epithet fair (taken in the sense we attach 
to it), by which the Ilebrew women are so tre- 
quently characterised in the sacred volume, is 
most applicable to the daughters of Israel now 
sojourning in Egypt. All the quarters of this 
town, and many streets, have ponderous doors 
and huge wooden locks, of which the key is a 
burden. 

I should mention that in the Copt quarter 
the Egyptian countenance is not so common as 
one would imagine. The race in the metropo- 
lis has been much mixed with Greeks and Sy- 
riaus; but in the smaller towns it is conspicu- 
ous, not only among the Coptic families, but in 
all the inhabitants of the valley of the Nile. 
Most entertaining is it to notice, as one rides 
through the crowded streets, the people at 
work in the shops. It is impossible not to be 
struck with the likeness they bear to the an- 
cient pictures, in their manner of setting about 
any occupation—the very same crumpled-up 
position of body—the same mode of carrying 
any thing: the carpenter, the tinker, the shoe- 
maker, all use their feet, as formerly, to assist 
their hands. The grinder turns the stone with 
his foot, the pounder holds the mortar with his 
feet, the man who twists a bit of cord puts it 
round his great toe. 

The Stamboul’s dress resembles very much 
the European in all but the hat, for which ar- 
ticle of dress they profess a particular hatred. 
The Egyptians, however, have not gone so far 
in their military dress; neither corns nor Wel- 
lington boots have as yet deprived them of the 
use of the digital termination of the lower ¢x- 
tremities.—I remain, &c., J. Bonoml. 
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consequently diminishing in the same propor- 
tion: therefore the horizontal needle in its 
transit from the equator to the pole approaches 
(By Mr. Nott.) in the very same proportion to the astatic posi- 

[Coneluded from p. 687.) tion; and hence the increase in the amplitude 

Tue declinations of the magnetic needle, as| of declination, until the horizontal needle ar- 
observed upon the surface of the earth, will|rives at the latitude of maximum intensity, 
now occupy attention ; and here also I shall | where it is perfectly astatic, and the needle 
take general results, without for the present places itself at right angles to the astronomical 
paying attention to exceptions which are attri- meridian, or points due west. ; These variations 
hutable to local causes—some few, perhaps, to| of the magnetic needle as it approaches the 
errors of observation. At the terrestrial equa- | astatic position evidently result from the par- 
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tor the horizontal needle is found to point, with | tial currents of the upper surface of the necdle | 


few exceptions, north and south, or the mag- | being in an opposite direction to those of the 
netic meridian coincides with the astronomical. under surface: so that the declinations of the 
In its transit from the equator to the north pole | horizontal needle are produced by two antago- 
of the earth, the south pole of the horizontal | nist forces being balanced by a third. A freely 
needle at first gradually moves west, until we | suspended inclinatory needle also varies from 
yeach a certain latitude, from which point the | the meridian; but the variations of this instru- 
declination rapidly increases, until we arrive at | ment, though attributable to the same cause, as 
the latitude of maximum intensity, where the | we shall subsequently see, will be accounted 
declination amounts to 90°, or the needle points | for in a different manner. ‘ ; 
due west. If this latitude be passed, the am- When a magnetic needle is rendered astatic by 
plitude of declination continues to augment, | position, with plane of its motion at right angles 
and would, if the magnetic pole were reached, | to the planeofthe magnetic meridian, the needle, 
amount to 180°, or the needle would be re-|if accurately constructed, will then remain in 
versed. The centre of motion of the needle | any azimuth in which it may be placed; but if the 
would then be over the magnetic pole of the | astatic position be in the slightest degree passed, 
earth, As the amplitude of declination has | the needle will be reversed—so that the pole 
never yet been found to amount to 180°, it fol- | that pointed north then points south, ‘This 
lows that the magnetic pole of the earth has’ seems indubitable evidence that the terrestrial 
never yet been reached. And from what I| magnetic force is diffused over the surface of 
have now stated, we are enabled to draw this, | the earth, and consequently the needle is not 
in my humble opinion, absolute conclusion,— | attracted to any particular point situate upon 
that the points of intersection of magnetic me- | this surface: hence the electro-dynamic theory 
ridians, as determined at the equator, are the | is the only one that will afford a satisfactory 
true magnetic poles of the earth; or, in other | explication of the fact. When the needle is 
words, are the centres of the planes of the pa- | rendered astatic, the resultant direction of the 
rallels of latitude of maximum intensity. As at| terrestrial force, north of the needle, being 
the equator, in every meridian, the magnetic parallel with the axis of motion, can exert no 
needle may be said to point north and souta, it | directive action upon it; but when the astatic 
follows that the magnetic poles are coincident | position is passed, the needle is then brought 
with the poles of the earth. th 
To shew still further that the directive power | south of its upper surface: these currents flow- 
ofthe earth does not result from the magnetic | ing from east to west, the needle turns round 
needle being attracted to any point situate | until the partial currents of its upper surface 
upon the surface of the earth, and consequently | coincide in direction with them. ‘The needle 
that the declination docs not arise from this! is therefore reversed, and falls within the con- 





cause, let us take an astatic needle, and render | cavity of the terrestrial currents south of its | 


the plane of its motion horizontal. The needle | geographic position. 
will then be in the magnetic meridian, and the 
angle that this meridian forms with the astro- | from precisely the same cause: for example, 


nomical will be the declination at the place of| the terrestrial currents circulating in planes | 


observation. Ifthe plane of its motion, at the | parallel to the equator, the more the pole is 


| within the influence of the terrestrial currents | 


Now the dip of the magnetic needle arises | 


| are brought within the dynamic force of the 
| terrestrial currents; which being directed to- 
| wards the west, the action upon the inclinatory 
| needle is a revolutive one, not only upon its 
| axis, but upon its axis of motion: hence the 
, needle declines towards the west in a certain 
| proportion to its inclination. These facts may 
| be easily proved by a circular rheophore and a . 
| freely suspended magnetic needle; so that the 
' declination of the magnetic needle, instead of 
| being opposed to the truth of the electro-dyna- 
| mic theory, is confirmatory of it. 
| The magnetic needle being every where under 
| the influence of terrestrial magnetism, what- 
| ever the cause of this may be, we must admit 
| it to be a general one: hence we should be led 
, to expect a symmetrical action upon the mag- 
| metic needle at every point upon the same 
| parallel of latitude. But this is far from being 
| the case; for at different meridians upon the 
| Same parallel of latitude the amplitude of decli- 
| nation is often very different. It is, then, a 
| question replete with interest to inquire whe- 
| ther a probable cause of these anomalies can be 
assigned. We first lay it down as a fact esta- 
| blished beyond doubt, that upon the same me- 
| ridian the amplitude of declination increases 
in a certain proportion from the equator to the 
| pele. The cause of the exceptions to the ratio 
| of this increase is therefore the object of our 
investigation. Again; we have it established 
; beyond doubt, that what may be called the nor- 
| mal action of the terrestrial magnetic force upon 
| the magnetic needle is identical with that of a 
globular magnet, or with that of an electro-dy- 
, namic sphere, upon the same instrument. Now 
as we know of no other force that exercises a 
directive power upon the magnetic needle than 
natural or artificial magnetism, or electric cur- 
rents, as the earth exercises a directive power 
upon it, we cannot avoid the conclusion that 
the earth is a magnetic body, like a globular 
magnet; or is a rheo-electric body, like an 
electro-dynamic sphere. The magnetic force 
| of these bodies being identical, it is immaterial 
| which we assume as the type of the terrestrial 
magnetic force. Now it has been proved, both 
theoretically and experimentally, that free mag- 
netism resides at the surface, and that the inte- 
rior of magnetic bodies is in a perfect state of 
neutralisation. With respect to the electro-dy - 
namic sphere, the same principle holds good ; 
for the external action of this instrument is 
diametrically opposed to that of the internal: 
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same time that it is kept at right angles to the | elevated, the more these planes approach a ho-| therefore as the active magnetic force is in- 
astronomical meridians be now gradually ap-|rizontal position, and consequently the more | herent in the surface, the configuration of this 


proached towards the astatic position, the am- | the concavity of the terrestrial currents | is de- 
plitude of declination constantly increases until | veloped; therefore the more the inclinatory | 
the needle arrives at the astatic position, where | needle approaches the pole, the more it endea- 
itplaces itself at right angles to the astronomi- | vours to place itself within the concavity of) 
cal meridian. We have, then, convincing proof these currents: hence the inclination gradually 
that the position of the needle, with respect to | increases from the equator until the needle ar- | 
the direction of the attractive and repulsive re-|rives at the latitude of maximum intensity, | 
sultants of the terrestrial magnetic force, is the | where it falls completely within the circuit | 
cause of the declination of the magnetic needle, | formed by the terrestrial currents. ‘The needle 
and not its being attracted to any point situate | therefore becomes vertical. If this latitude | 
upon the surface of the earth. were passed, the needle would lose its verti- 
Again, the astatic line being at right angles! cality, and would not regain it until it reached 
to the line of inclination, when the inclinatory | the terrestrial magnetic pole, or the centre of 
needle is carried from the equator to the pole, | the plane of this parallel of latitude. These 
the angle of inclination gradually increases | facts are proved by the action of the electro- 
until we reach the latitude of maximum in-| dynamic sphere and of the globular magnet, 
tensity; then, and then only, the attractive re- | and may also be deduced from the direct ob- 
sultant of the forces of the needle and that of | servations that have been made upon the sur- 
the terrestrial force coincide in direction; hence | face of the earth. Now the partial currents of 
the needle becomes vertical: therefore the ho- | the upper surface of the needle being in an op- 
nzoutalline is the astatic line at the latitude of | posite direction to those of its under surface, 
maximum intensity. Now the angle of incli- | when the needle inclines, it obeys a vertically 
ation increasing in a certain proportion with | attracting force ; and the more it inclines, the | 
the latitude, the complement of this angle is| more the partial currents of its upper surface | 















surface must be an important element in the 
investigation. The first fact that strikes us in 


, confirmation of this principle is that established 


by Coulomb, that the lengths and weights being 
equal, the elongated elliptical form had a greater 
magnetic moment than the right-angled paral- 
lelogramical. The reason is, that the ellipsoid 
approaches nearer than the parallelopiped to 
the configuration of the sphere, which I have 
shewn to be the only form in which a normal 


| State of distribution of the magnetic force can 
exist. 


Again; in the parallelopiped, when the 
length bears a certain proportion to the trans- 
verse diameter, the intensity increases in geo- 
metrical progression from the neutral point to 
the point of intensity ; and in the sphere I have 
shewn that the intensity increases in numerical 
progression from the equator to the latitude of 
maximum intensity. The principle is therefore 


_ established, that the distribution of the mag- 
| netic force is modified by the configuration of 


the surface of magnetic bodies: therefore the 
earth being a magnetic or rheo-electric bo:ly, 
the terrestrial magnetic force must be modified 
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by the configuration of its surface. This sur- 
face being irregular, hence must result the 
irregularities of declination upon the same pa- 
rallel of latitude: for no other cause can be 
assigned of these irregularities that would stand 
a moment’s investigation. And the character 
of these anomalies, according to the geographic 
position of the needle, with respect to the ac- 
clivous parts of the surface of the earth, may be 
determined by electro-dynamic considerations. 
For instance, if high lands or acclivities exist 
north or south of the needle, they must increase 
the amplitude of declination; if they are east 
or west, and run north and south, they must 
diminish it: if they run north-west, increase ; 
if north-east, diminish it. Again; if the high 
lands or acclivities exist north-west or south- 
east of the needle, they must increase the varia- 
tion; if south-west or north-east, diminish it: 
so that every deviation from horizontality in 
the stratification of the earth’s surface produces 
a corresponding increase or decrease in the am- 
plitude of declination of the magnetic needle. 
Consequently the secular variation of the mag- 
netic needle must arise from geographical 
changes taking place in the configuration of 
the surface of the earth resulting from geologi- 
cal causes. 

Universal Magnetism.—Having now adduced 
certain facts and inferences, which lead to the 
conclusion that the earth is a magnetic body, 
and also that the magnetic force is radiated 
from the centre of figure, I will shortly examine 
whether the principle of universal gravitation 
may not be merged in that of universal magnet- 
ism. According to the theory of gravitation, 


the earth is considered to be an oblate spheroid: | 
| of the radius vector would describe an ellipsis, 


this is principally proved in a twofold manner; 
first by comparative measurements of an arc of 
the meridian in different latitudes, and second- 
ly by comparative oscillations of the pendulum 
in different latitudes. 

Mr. Nott’s reasonings and considerations lead 
directly to the conclusion that the figure of the 
earth is spherical, and its surface full of irregu- 
larities; and hesce, he says, “ all the pheno- 
mena, the cause of which has been attributed to 


a certain peculiarity in the figure of the earth, | 


must be accounted for on some other principle. 
That principle can only be magnetism : hence 
polar action must be substituted for the action 
of the protuberant matter which was supposed 
to exist at the equator of the earth. However, 
before this principle can be adopted to account 
for the phenomena of the solar system, we must 
be able to demonstrate its universality — we 
must be able to prove that all bedies are mag- 
netic.” 

After giving details to facilitate the recogni- 
tion of the principle of universal magnetism, 
Mr. Nott concludes with a few observations 
upon the action of one globular magnet upon 
another.—Having a globular magnet, of 0:076™ 
in diameter, I procured another, 0°020™ in dia- 
meter, and floated the latter upon mercury, with 
its magnetic axis horizontal. I then held the 
large globe, with its magnetic axis also hori- 
zontal, at a certain distance from the surface of 
the mercury: the small globe was attracted, 
and drawn beneath the equator of the large 
one; the magnetic axes were then parallel, 
and a vertical line would pass through the cen- 
tres of both bodies. I then gradually lowered 
the large globe; and when it came within a 
short distance of the small one the latter rolled 
off in the direction of the plane of its equator, 
so that the axes still remained parallel, but 
the line passing through the centres of both 
bodies, or, what may be called the radius vector, 
was inclined to the horizon. This was repeated 





several times, and the same effect followed. 
Now this fact incontrovertibly establishes the 
existence within these bodies, not only of a 
principle of what may be called self-defence, 
but also one ofa revolutive nature ; so that if 
these bodies were free to move, they would not 
only rotate, but revolve round one another. 
It is therefore evident that magnetism would 
account for the rotation and revolution of the 
bodies of the solar system. 

The large globe being raised up to its ori- 
ginal position, the small one again placed itself 
directly beneath the centre of the large one, as 
I have previously described. I then inclined 
the axis of the large globe about 23 deg. below 
the horizon. The small globe now moved off 
in the vertical plane of its axis, and towards 
that point of the horizon to which the inclined 
pole of the large globe was directed, and took 
up a definite position at a much greater distance 
from the large globe than when the axes of 
both bodies were parallel. The line passing 
through the centres, or the radius vector, now 
formed an obtuse angle with the axis of the 
small globe, and the plane formed by the meet- 
ing of these lines was vertical. If the small 
globe be now conceived to revolve round the 
large one in a plane passing through the radius 
vector at right angles to the plane formed by 
the meeting of the radius vector and the axis, 
it is quite evident that attraction would gradu- 
ally increase until the small globe reached that 
point of its orbit where the radius vector would 
form a right angle with its axis; for then the 
axes of both bodies would be lying in parallel 
planes, and their attracting poles would be op- 
posite and equi-distant: therefore the extremity 


and the greater or less ellipticity of the orbit 
would depend on the greater or less obliquity 
of the axis of rotation to the plane of revolu- 
tion. It follows, that magnetism would also 
account for the ellipticity of the earth’s orbit. 

We find, then, that magnetism affords a sa- 
tisfactory elucidation, not only of the rotation 
and revolution of the planets, but also of the 
ellipticity of their orbits. The non-rotation 
and revolution of the satellites will be accounted 
for by supposing that they constantly turn one 
of their poles to their primaries. Hence the 
ellipticity of their orbits will depend upon the } 
inclination of the plane of the orbit to the plane } 
of the equator of the primary. The nutation 
of the lunar orbit, for instance, will depend 
upon the same principle, and not upon the 
prominent inatter at the equator of the earth. 
Then as the moon constantly turns one of her 
poles to the earth, she must, from the obliquity 
of the axis of the sun to the plane of the 
ecliptic, in some points of her orbit turn an 
attracting }pole towards the sun, and in others 
a repelling one: hence the variation, evection, 
and annual. equation; for the simplest diagram 
of the respective positions of the sun, moon, 
and earth, when the latter is in its perib.elion, 
and the m.oon in conjunction, will shew that the 
moon mu st then turn an attracting pole towards 
the sun, hence her orbit is enlarged ; ar.d when 
the earth: is in its aphelion, and the raoon in 
conjunction, she must turn a repelling pole to- 
wards the sun, consequently her orbit is con- 
tracted. 

It would be quite unnecessary on the present 
occasiom to pursue these considerations any 
further ;. but it must be obvious that magnetism 
affords a full elucidation of phenomena that the 
principle of gravitation is totally inadequate to 
explain: this being the case, there can be no 
doubt that the principle of universal magnetism 


<< 
tials for this purpose seem to be before us, an 
merely require to be elaborated in order to 
assign a physical cause for all the phenomena 
of the solar system, and thus place the |ay; 
that have immortalised Galileo, Kepler, ax 
Newton, upon a solid foundation, 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Oct. 21, 1813, 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of October 16,~ 
After a memoir by M. Foumeyron, containing 
numerous details of experiments to determine 
the pressure of running water under various 
circumstances, M. Fermond read a paper “ oy 
the manner in which sounds are produced,” 
more particularly in relation to open or closed 
pipes. His experiments have led him to the 
conclusion, that a spiral movement of the air 
is essential to sound; or, at least, that when. 
ever air is forced to move spirally, sound js 
produced. Glass tubes and tobacco-smoke ex. 
hibited the helical motion for the tones of the 
flute, flageolet, voice, &c.; and an instrument 
called “ the helicophon” seemed to prove that 
no other vibration would produce tone. Sharp. 
ness or flatness of sound appears to M. Fer. 
mond to depend on three causes—lIst, the length 
of the spiral ; 2d, the movement of the spiral; 
3d, the extent of the spiral thread ; and inten- 
sity of sound on the quantity of air which enters 
into the composition of a given spiral move- 
ment. 

In regard to the announcement, by M. Lan- 
bert, of the discovery of an iron mine in the 
commune of Val-d’ Ajol, near Plombiéres (Vos- 
ges), M. Dufrénoy said that the ore was a very 
rich red hematite, and if the quantity corre. 
sponded with its richness, the discovery woul 
be of great value to the future forges of tha 
part of France. 

M. Leon Dufour’s anatornical researches 
shew that no glands for the secretion of wax 
exist in the abdomen of bees. 

M. de Barruel-Beauvert wrote that he had 
forwarded from Grenada (Central America) a 
quantity of a very valuable rice from a dry 
soil, which, he thought, sown in France from 
February to April would succeed there per- 
fectly. Also a caseful of roots of a variety 0 
Arum, the culture of which in France, as at 
alimentary substance, would be very desirable. 
The writer had obtained 27 per cent of fecula 
from this Arum-root, and. he is assured thet, 
contrary to most of the plants of this family, 
this variety contains no sour or injurious prin- 
ciple. ; 

M. Pallas addressed a raemoir on the infu- 
ence of leaves on the fecunalation of vegetables, 
and particularly on that of the maize. He:says 
that the leaves of the maize are not only useful 
to the phenomena of respiration and nutrition, 
but that they are also indispensable to the 
reproduction of the species. 
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Campripae, Oct. 18.—The- following degrees ¥e 
conferred :— ; .. 

Masters of Arts.—P, Mait! antl, St. Peter 3 Colle 
E. Over, Catharine Hall; WW. Whitworth, St. John's 
College. - 

Bachelors of Arts. —J. J. A. Shakspear, bepr 
College; J. Watson, Caius College; J. M. Rowks, 
Corpus Christi College. 
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Professorship of Aral ve at Madrid.—We are 
gratified at learning py the Spanish paper 
that M. de Gayangos, * who has gained —— 
general esteem by his 1 salents while residin3) 





will be eventually established. All the mate- 
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ministry professor of Arabic in the University 
of Madrid. We have on a former occasion 
spoken of the first volume of M. de Gayangos’s 
translation of Al- Makkari, which presents an 
immense fund of information on the history of 


the Peninsula under the Arab dynasties: we 
expect soon to have to notice the second and 
concluding volume of this important work. 





FINE ARTS. 


The Nelson Monument.—The statue of our im- 
mortal Admiral is about to be mast-headed on 
the Trafalgar-square pillar; and yesterday and 
to-day admission for the public to see it on 
terra firma has been very properly accorded. 
A previous view enables us to speak of it as a 
work which does honour to the skill of Mr. 
Baily. The gigantic figure is well-posed, and 
the likeness exceedingly good, with a dignified, 
calm, and noble expression. Nelson is in uni- 
form, with his stars and other decorations, in 
attitude standing easily but firmly on a circular 
plinth. A massive coil of cable behind him 
sustains the limbs and lower parts, which would 
otherwise lack solidity. The left hand rests on 
abronze sword about eight feet in length. The 
statue itself is of a compact hard stone, from 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s quarries at Granton, 
neat Edinburgh, of rather a rich greyish brown 
colour, with small quartz or micaceous sparkles. 
Jtis 17 feet 6 inches in height, from the pe- 
destal to the top of the cocked-hat, which is 
placed squarely on the head, with the pinch 
upon the brow. Preparations for elevating it 
tothe summit of the column have been made; 
and it will be raised in three pieces or divisions ; 
the left arm, about 7 cwt., being separable from 
under the epaulette; the upper portion of the 
body, separable at the waist, and weighing 5 
tons; and the lower parts, cable, limbs, plinth, 
ke. weighing no less than 11 tons. This is the 
nagnum opus for the pulleys; but the scaffolding 
and apparatus are so excellently contrived, that 
there need be no fear of the result. Upon the 
ground, the talent displayed by the eminent ar- 
tist who has executed this design merits our 
highest praise; and we only regret that so able 
aproduction should be on the eve of being pro- 
moted so far from the sight. 

The interior of the Square (by the by) is laid 
out for two fountains of irregular form; and 
has several rows of massive, round, and capped 
granite posts, about 4 feet high. The terrace 
along the front of the National Gallery, with a 
wide stair at each end, looks well, though from 
the hoarding being still up, and masses of rub- 
bish and scaffulds, &c. every where about, the 
general effect cannot be fairly ascertained. The 
greatest improvement will be to get these im- 
pediments removed as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Boys’ Art-Union.—The drawing “ came 
of” at Exeter Hall on Wednesday, and ex- 
cited considerable curiosity. A larger and a 
smaller wheel were alternately turned upon the 
platform, the one containing Nos., and the 
other the corresponding description of prizes, 
of which there were 600, to the value of 6582/., 
several paintings, &c. of a high class, and 
beautifully coloured and other popular en- 
gtavings. At the close Mr. Boys liberally 
added 100 additional prizes of 3 guineas each, 
and one of 50 guineas. 

French Antiquarian Intelligence—An import- 
ant communication was made some time ago 
to the Comité Historique des Arts et Monu- 
ments, concerning the stained windows of Stras- 
burg cathedral, among which, as M. Didron, 
the learned secretary, remarked, are to be found 
the most ancient specimens of stained glass not 


only in France, but probably in all Europe. It 
appears that figures in several of the windows 
have their heads surrounded by nimbs ; and that 
within these nimbs are written the names of se- 
veral of the emperors of Germany. One in 
particular bears the inscription, Rex Henricus 
Claudus, designating the Emperor Henry II., 
who was canonised in A.p. 1152 by Pope Eu- 
genius III. According to the common archzxo- 
logical usage of the nimb, all the personages 
depicted with this appendage ought to be saints ; 
but Henry II. was the only one of the German 
emperors upon whom this posthumous honour 
was bestowed. The question then arises, how 
can the nimbs have been applied in these in- 
stances? and the difficulty has been cleared up 
by a luminous suggestion of M. Didron, which 
shews the important bearing that even the most 
remote archeological indications may have to 
one another. From the lettering of the nimbs, 
from some canopy-work of the glass above 
them, and from the adjuncts of the windows, it 
was conjectured by the local antiquarians that 
the windows of Strasburg were not antecedent 
in execution to the 14th century ; but the mere 
fact of the application of the nimb to lay per- 
sonages betrays some ideas of the Byzantine 
school among the workmen who made the glass, 
and the execution, design, &c. of the figures 
themselves are identical with those of ms. il- 
luminations of the Carlovingian period. On 
closer examination, it would appear that the 
main parts of the windows are of exceedingly 
ancient date, anterior to the greater portion of 
the building ; that they were used up for this 
splendid edifice, but enlarged by additions of 
the 13th or 14th centuries; and that the amal- 
gamation then made is of a character intricate 
enough to mislead the most cautious archzolo- 
gist. It is stated that a considerable portion of 
the estates anciently set apart for building the 
cathedral have their revenues still devoted to- 
wards its constant repairs. 

M. Albert Lenoir has lately read to the Co- 





































































ancient churches; and it is so valuable to the 
architect and the antiquary, that we subjoin a 
brief résumé of its contents :— 

Rich pavements in marbles and mosaic works 
formed an important part of the decoration of 
Christian basilice ; being at first arranged like 
the pavements of pagan temples, such as was 
found in an excavation made (a.p. 1822) within 
the church of St. Lawrence extra-muros at 
Rome. The pavement, in this instance, was 
exactly like that of the Temple of Concord, of 
Jupiter Tonans, &c. To this kind of pavement 
succeeded the opus Alexandrinum, said by some 
to have been brought from Egypt; and by 
others, to have been invented in the reign of 
Alexander Severus. It was composed of circles 
or squares of red or green porphyry, surround- 
ed by small compartments cut into lozenges, 
ovals, triangles, &c.; the whole being firmly 
| embedded in lime and puzzolano. This, as is 
| well known, is to be met with in most of the 
| churches of Italy: it is even to be met with in 





well as in some German churches on the Rhine. 
It is probable that the mosque of St. Sophia 
was originally paved in the opus Alexandrinum ; 
for Justinian caused to be represented on this 
pavement the four rivers of paradise, runninz 
towards the cardinal points, with figures of 
stags and birds drinking their waters; and we 


at Rome, added to the old church by Adrian I., 





has an equestrian figure of a warrior in opus 
Alexandrinum on its pavement. The oldest 
mosaic executed for a pavement by the early 


mité Historique a paper on the pavements of | 


Greece, as at Patras, and at Constantinople, as 


Christians is in the crypt of St. Martin dei 
Monti at Rome. It is attributed to the time of 
Constantine; and consists of small cubes of 
white marble, formed into square figures, sepa- 
rated by large bands of black cubes. Up to the 
12th century, mosaic pavements of this kind, 
with figures of animals, flowers, the signs of the 
zodiac, &c., were executed in churches. Ex- 
amples are to be found in churches on the 
Rhine, at Lyons, &c. In the 12th and 13th 
centuries porphyry and marble became rare, 
and sculptured slabs of hard limestone were 
introduced. Not only were sepulchral slabs 
ornamented with the effigies of personages in- 
terred beneath, but other slabs were enriched 
with various patterns, and the incised parts 
were filled up with cements of various colours. 
Specimens exist at St. Denis, and elsewhere. 
The introduction of encaustic tiles was the last 
change in the ornamentation of church-pave- 
ments: since then no improvements have been 
effected. 

The last stone of the ancient cathedral of 
Avranches has been purchased by government, 
and preserved as a public monument. It was 
the outer step of the northern doorway; and on 
it, im A.D. 1172, May the 22d, King Henry II. 
knelt in penance for the murder of Thomas a 
Becket. The stone is a block of granite; and 
| by order of the minister of the interior, an in- 
| scription in French, commemorating the event, 
has been engraved on it. An iron railing has 
been raised round the stone to guard it from 
injury. 








THE DRAMA. 


Covent Garden Theatre has been shut during 
the week, preparatory to re-opening on Monday 
by /es Enfans Castelli, and other juvenile Parisian 
| performers, who have enjoyed a good deal of 

popularity in that capital. They play vaude- 
| villes and (we believe) operas, dance ballets, 
|and are, in short, a miniature or Lilliputian 
| corps for the generality of dramatic purposes. 
M. Laurengon, a famous grotesque dancer, is 
| also to appear; and so we shall have the two 
| great patent national theatres sustained by sun- 
| dry pairs of mature legs, and by little children 
| pushing their seniors from their stools. There 
|lived once an Englishman called Shakspere. 
At Drury Lane Mrs. Alfred Shaw has ap- 
| peared, and sung the part of Cinderella in her 
| usual most chaste and beautiful style, supported 
| by Harrison, Leffler, and Stretton, Miss Betts 
}and Miss Collett. At the Princess’s, Don Pas- 
| quale has been successfully produced. The 
story is so truly English, the fun so broad, and 
the music so light and pleasing, that it is likely 
it have a greater run than some of the graver 
| adaptations from the Italian operas. The cha- 
|racters are played by P. Bedford, Allen, Bur- 
| dini, and Mde. E.Garcia. We need nct contrast 
{these with Lablache, Mario, Fornasari, and 
|Grisi. Itis sufficient to state that the opera as 
performed at the Princess’s pleases successive 
| full audiences, and thus the wish and the re- 
ward of the managementare accomplished. At 
|the Haymarket, the range of pieces has been 
altered, in consequence of the sudden and con- 
tinuing (we trust only for a short period) in- 
disposition of Farren. A new farce from the 
French, The Railroad Trip, the chief part acted 
| by Buckstone; and the like at the Adelphi, 





| with Wright, have been well received. Astley's 
know that the nave of St. Lawrence extr. mur.| has reproduced Mazeppa, and is well worthy a 


visit. The chief attractions here, the horse- 
man-womanship, is just now excellent, the stud 
in fine condition, and in full work. On Mon- 












day next, we perceive, the proprietor and ma- 
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nager, Mr. Batty, announces his benefit, which, 
if at all equivalent to his deserts, must be more 
than a bumper. 

Iliness of Mr. Farren.—We lament to say 
that Mr. Farren was suddenly struck with apo- 
plexy, at the close of his performance of Old 
Parr upon the Haymarket stage, on Tuesday, 
and conveyed home to Brompton in an alarm- 
ing state. 


Hanover Square Rooms.—We welcome the re- 
turn of Braham from a successful tour of con- 
certs in the country, accompanied by his son 
Charles. Their entertainment here, on Thurs- 
day evening, was crowded. Braham was in 
wonderful voice ; and the rich and full tenor of 
the son is greatly improved since his first ap- 
pearance. A second concert will shortly be 
announced, when the eldest son of Mr. Braham, 
said to possess a fine bass voice, will make his 
début. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
IRELAND: TRAITS AND ANECDOTES, 
Berore driving in to the Herbert Arms Hotel, 
we may notice, in spite of Father Mathew, that 
a blind horse and a blind-drunk driver are not 
yet extinct species in Ireland. But, drunk or 
sober, the latter seemed to be of a more indus- 
trious order of agriculturists than the farmers ; 
for if they did not make hay whilst the sun 
shone, upon travellers, it was no fault of theirs. 
Mentioning agriculture, it may be stated that 
the Anti-Corn- Law League extended their ope- 
rations even to the wild and out-of-the-way 





The corn waved splendidly around, the birds made 
musie clear ;— ; 
Surely the ills of want, I thought, at least are banish’d 
Te. 


I enter’d in: the father on a bed of sickness lay ; 

His wife’s pale aspect spoke of want and grief for 
many a day; 

Three weeping infants cried for food in such a plain- 
tive tone, 

To hear their bitter wail, methought, would molt a 
heart of stone. . ° 


The while such wretchedness I view’d, how could I 
but inquire 

What is it stints the infant’s food—puts out the poor 
man’s fire? 

A question this of interest deep and import vast and 


high, 
What blight is this upon our land? The bread-tax 
must reply.” 

Every one to his vocation: whilst the Man- 
chester apostles were enlightening the pea- 
santry with poetry on this interesting subject, 
the driver would be cracking a joke upon every 
passenger we met. “ You'll soon die,” cried 
he of Kilkee, to a healthy wench tripping by 
with a pail upon her head. “Not a bit of it,” said 
she; “ for nothing ails me.” ‘ Och,’’ rejoined 
the man of whipcord and wit, “ haven't ye got 
water on yer brain!” This fellow was, however, 
no bad representative of the traditionary cerps; 
for he said of a beautiful child who was weep- 
ing, “ Look at that child, sir,—be me sowle, it 
cries like a rainbow !” 

The hotel had, like other attractions, been 
advertised @ la George Robins, to meet the eyes 
of the British Association meeting. It was 
described as “ situated in Clohereen, loveliest 
village of the plains, at the base of the cele- 








bogs of this country; for, among the incidents 
of the road, we encountered fellow-travellers | 
employed busily in distributing their publica- | 
tions among the natives. Wherever we stopped, | 
we found even those who could not read sup- 

plied with anti-corn-law tracts, in prose and in 

verse; and it was whimsical enough to see corn | 
run down in the midst of barren moors and | 
mosses, only variegated by potato-gardens in | 
some small sheltered nooks of ground. We | 
picked up one of these productions, and found | 


it to consist of verses, entitled “ ‘The Bread- | 
Fruit Tree, a Tale of the Sandwich Islands, | 
from the Times Newspaper of 1833 ;’’ of which | 
the following is a specimen :— 


“Tn short, if the bread-tax once was gone, 
These lords and gentlemen ‘couldn't get on ;’ 
And they even hinted, awfully, 

That if c’er. in the isle of Owhyhee, 
Bread-pudding in price should cheaper be, 
All was o’er with the aristocracy ; 

One penny saved by clods who dine 

Being sure to bring all nobles to nine. 


Meanwhile that cry, that dreadful ery, 
‘We starve, we starve!’ rose loud and high, 
Till——what was the upshot all shall see, 
In the second canto of Owhyhee ;” 


which is not given, but we can suppose the 
catastrophe. Ebenezer Elliot furnishes other 
pieces; and for the general average of the crop, 
and sample of the grain, the annexed may serve: 


“ T pass‘d a stately palace, rear’d midst London’s busy 
scene, ' 

And gorgeous was the fabric vast, a goodly sight, I 
ween; 

‘Whence came the wealth,’ I quickly said, ‘ that 
raised this structure fair?’ 

‘Twas rung from bleeding hearts,’ said one: ‘ the 
bread-tax placed it there. 

Its owner’s rental gains have caused the widow’s 
heart to fail, 

And infancy hath pined for want, and manhood’s 
cheek grown pale ; 

Children have spent their little strength, their hard- 
earn’d bread to win, 

And thousands, innocent before, been tempted on to 
sin. 


I pass’d away, and came to where a peasant’s cottage 


| fastnesses, to awake the antlered lord of the 


brated mountain of Mangerton ;”’ and, in short, 
in the very heart of mountain-scenery. The | 
announcement proceeds: “ In fact, those who 
stay at this establishment may from their dress- 
ing-table luxuriate on all the beauties which 
nature has lavished and art imparted to this | 
unequalled resort. The sportsman from the 
food of fish which the demolition of the weirs 
on the river Lawne has spread over the lakes 
and adjacent rivers, will have the advantage 
of enjoying his favourite amusement with sin- 
gular success; and the proprietor will furnish 
boats for fishing-cruises on the lakes, free of 
expense. The huntsman’s horn, when sum- 
moning the Muckross hounds to the mountain 


wilds, will, at the same time, admonish the 
lazy loiterer at this hotel to prepare for the 
sports of the day. The concourse of visitors 
which the season is likely to attract will not in- 
fluence the proprietor in increasing his charges, 
which are admittedly low, or relaxing his at- 
tention. Cars are in readiness every day in 
Killarney to meet the coaches, to convey visi- 
tors to and from his establishment, free of ex- 
pense.” 

Yet, with all this blarney, Roche’s inn is 
not altogether so bad. Civility and moderate 
charges must be accorded to it; and the ac- 
commodation, upon the whole, was not to be 
grumbled at. “The flood,” however, instead of 
spreading the fish upon a luxuriating table, 
had dispersed them so entirely that, if the lakes 
had been pig-styes, the visitor could not be worse 
off; and the weirs might just as well have re- 
mained on the Lawne, or a lawn have taken 
the place of the river. 


THE COCKNEY CATECHISM, 


oR 
LONDON ONE LIE! 
Lesson XLII. 


Aunt Margery gets egotistical and brags enormously, 
Inisu Butter! Frencu Wine! ! Britisn Sugar!!! 





4unt Margery. As my lessons touch their end 





rose; 
All nature smiled without, and lay in beautiful repose ; 


. . ibis, 
and the end of the year, it gives me much plea. 
sure to remark that these sparks have elicitey 
a very useful public watch-fire. 

Pri. Watch-fires, you may say, dear aunt, 

Aunt M. And so much the better. In Lop. 
don they have been well lighted, and will laze 
out more and more for the general illuminatioy, 
and especially for the relief and benefit of thy 
poorer classes of purchasers. 

Phi. And with all we hear of absolute destj. 
tution, and its claim upon the charities of hy. 
manity and Christianity; not inferior to the 
instant succour of its pressing emergency, js 
the constant care which ought to be taken that 
pinched means, aye, and struggling decency, 
do not fall from their depths into the “ lower 
still.” 

Aunt M, You speak like an oracle, my light. 
hearted child. It is principally by fraudulent 
weights and measures, the sale of fictitious and 
adulterated necessaries of life, and the vile 
cheats and impositions practised upon them, 
that these classes are reduced to starvation, and 
the workhouse, and the gaol. 

Pri. Alas, alas! 

Aunt M, But to my text. The Dublin jour. 
nals tell us that the municipal authorities of 
that city have detected and exposed an exten- 
sive “ regular trade in remaking and adulter- 
ating butter,” [the ‘ Prime Irish Butter!") 
for public sale. Of this “ pernicious butter’ 
* cools and bowls” were seized, and the nightly 
manufacturers warned that they would henc:- 
forth be strictly watched, so as to prevent (i! 
possible) the continuance of “a system of trattic 
which had already done an incalculable mischici 
to the butter-trade of Ireland in the English 
market.” 

Pri. How happened it to escape notice so 
long ? 

Phi. Because Aunt Margery was not abroad 
before (making her a low bow, which she returned 
by a gracious curtsey. After a pause): 

Aunt M, And observe also in France. The 
Paris newspapers give an account of the seizure 
of 700 casks of adulterated wine at Bercy, “in 
the stores of one of the most honourable merchaits 
in the capital.” \t was portion of a large spu- 
rious imitation of White Bordeaux, made of 
cider and base alcohol at Rouen; and the m- 
gistrates ordered it to be thrown into the river. 

Phi. The fish had reason to complain. 

Aunt M. Very likely many of them died of 
the dose. ; 

Phi. And being taken up from the surface! 
the water might supply the fish-market and the 
restaurateurs cheaply. 

Pri. But not save the wine-sauce in the 
cooking. } 

Phi. Abroad and at home the precepts 0! 
Aunt Margery have produced good fruits. 

Aunt M. But I am more pleased with the 
“ at home” than the abroad ; and it is a grati- 
fication to find that the simple efforts of a poor 
old maiden-lady should have led to the more 
etficient observation of these monstrous doings. 

Phi. Your sweet exposure of sugar-frauds is 
also doing its service. P 

Aunt M. Yes, now we see an eminent Liver- 
pool merchant calling “attention to the amazing 
extent to which the adulteration of sugar 8 
being carried on,” invoking the “ interference 
of the proper Government authorities” (see 
Standard newspaper of Tuesday last and Les: 
son VI. in Literary Gazette, No. 136), and 
proclaiming the “ wholesale and enormous 
extent of the “infamous trade” in “ sales and 
purchases of fifties of tons’ at a time. 

Phi. Chemistry is making great progress as 
a manufacturing, alias adulterating, science. 
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Aunt M. The Liverpool dealers speak as if 
uite a new light had broken in upon them. 
They talk of the immense quantity of adulter- 
ating matter employed to produce a small quan- 
tity of the saccharine, and observe that “ the 
comparative small deliveries of raw sugar for 
home-consumption have frequently of late been 
the topic of conversation between (among) mer- 
chants, brokers, and parties connected with 
the sugar-trade, and they have invariably come 
to the conclusion that the article is mixed and 
adulterated to a very large extent with sago, 
flour, farina,’ &e., not to mention more * un- 
pleasant articles.” ; 

Pri. They read the Literary Gaxette a great 
deal in Liverpool ? 

Phi. Of course they do; and wherever valuable 
information is sought! ! 

Aunt M. Aye, aye; and thus they have learnt 
to discover that this sort of sophistication “ is 
the very thing pressing most hardly on the in- 
dustrious middie classes as well as the poor 
man”—is “ to the detriment of the honest shop- 
keeper,” and “a vast loss to the revenue;” in- 
dependent of “ the immoral character of such 
doings” by “ clever manufacturing chemical 
gentlemen.” ; ’ . 

Phi. The old joke of the Puritan asking his 
'prentice, “ Have you sanded the sugar? then 
come to prayers,” relates to a comparatively 
honourable condition of business. 

dunt M. If chemistry can produce, che- 
mistry can also detect and expose; and I am 
glad to see it stated that Government is at last 
alive to the evil and to the necessity of check- 
ing it, 

Phi. They ought to establish a Board in Lon- 
don with you as President, and have branches 
and analysers under you in all the principal 
parts of the empire. 

Aunt M. And I appoint you my secretary, in 
which capacity you may give the Liverpool cor- 
respondents of the Standard a little farther use- 
ful intelligence. 

Phi. Give me my official instructions. 

Aunt M. Notee—The manufacture of Bri- 
Tish SuGAR has become as common as the 
manufacture of British Brandy; and as it re- 
quires much less capital, it is more likely to be 
extended throughout the country. Any spe- 
culator with from 5002. to 10002. may set up in 
the trade, and make a vast profit by it. I 
will shew you how, by the sample of a single 
week's work :— 

6 tons of sago, at 12/, 

Expense of making, 
dipertuon . . . 


£72' Produce — 84 ewt. of 
white sugar, at 56s, £235 

24 Less duty, at 25s. per 
—/ cwt...... 1 

96} — 
Profit £130 
£130} 

Multiply this manipulation of 100/. only by 
ten, as if the capital embarked was 1000/., and 
you pocket the comfortably weekly amount of 
340/.!! Here are samples of the produce from 
several places now in full work; you see that 
in some cases the pseudo-sugar is white and in 
others brown; but either can be readily sold 
for cash in the wholesale market, and no ques- 
tions asked. 

Phi. No wonder the West India interests are 
at a low ebb. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
HARD TIMES: EPIGRAM. 
There ne’er were such hard Times as these, 
At all times has been said, 
W hich proves there ne’er were Times to please 
The living or the dead, T. C. 


LIFE. 

Lovr’s a song. and Life’s the singer, 
Hope sits listening to the strain, 

Till old Time, that diseord-bringer, 
Jars the musie of the twain. 

Love, and Life, and Time, together 
Rarely yet were friendly found ; 

If Love heralds sunny weather, 
Time, to other duties bound, 
Buries Life half under ground : 

O the lot of Life how sad! 

Why should Time thus fail to cherish 
All that lends existence worth? 

Wherefore should Love droop and perish, 
As but doom’d to woe on earth? 

Love, and Life, and Time, together 
Better friends we hope may be. 

If Time’s of inconstant feather, 

Love and Hope should still agree: 
Life is lost beiween the three. 
O the lot of Life how sad ! 
CuaR.es Swaln, 





VARIETIES. 

Embellished Typography.— This art has re- 
cently been advancing to great beauty in Eng- 
land, so as to rival the finest continental speci- 
mens of France and Germany. Zhe Prism of 
Thought, of last Christmas, by the Baroness de 
Calabrella, was an elegant example; the title 
and initial pages of the Eucharistica, published 
by Mr. Burns, another rich specimen; and 
The Prism of Imagination, by the above-named 
lady, now forthcoming at Messrs. Longmans, 
still more gorgeous and admirable. But our 
present notice has been challenged by the issue 
of a circular by Messrs. H. Southgate and Co., 
the celebrated auctioneers of literary property, 
in which their claims to public patronage are 
stated in plain terms, but accompanied with 
ornaments of singular grace in colours and 
gold. The whole is on a page and a half of 
the size of letter-paper; but the production is 
a literary curiosity well worth preservation in 
the portfolios of bibliopolists. 


Portrait of a Lady, in pen and ink, by Minasi, | 


is one of his felicitous performances, in spite of 
the encroachments of old age, and the failure 
of young sight. The poor old artist ought not 
to be obliged to rely on such casual commis- 
sions for the uncertain support of a precarious 
existence. 

Mr. Wilson, with his Scottish Songs and Anec- 


dotes, is now giving his entertainments at Dub- | 


lin with the greatest success; and we have to 
notice the publication of the fifth book of his 
most popular edition of “The Songs of Scot- 
land,” as arranged for these delightful Even- 
ings. It contains, as usual, twelve popular 
national airs, including Tullochgorum, Duncan 
Gray, My Nannie O, Roslin Castle, A Man's 
a Man for a’ that, and Scots wha hae wi’ Wal- 
lace bled: a charming medley of the gay and 
grave. 

Surgeons. — The Observer newspaper states 
that the Royal College of Surgeons have ob- 
tained their new charter, by which they are 
empowered to elect a new class of members, to 
be called fellows. ‘They must be 25 years of 
age, and pay 30 guineas of admission-fee ; and 
to them is entrusted the election of a governing 
council of 24, including a president and a vice- 
president. ‘The members of this last-mentioned 
body must live within five miles of the General 
Post-office; and there are a number of other 
rules for the internal guidance of the college 
as now to be constituted. 

King’s College Hospital.—According to a state- 
ment promulgated by this excellent institution 
(with an urgent appeal for the farther aid of the 
benevolent, as the sufferings of the winter-sea- 
son begin to affect the health of the poor), it 
appears that not fewer than 26,731 patients 





have been relieved by it within the space of 


some twenty months. It must indeed require 
liberal supplies to keep up so copious a stream 
of blessed charity. 

Meetings of Societies.—The season, we observe, 
is commencing : we have the cards of the Royal 
Society of Literature, beginning on the 9th of 
Nov.; of the Royal Asiatic, the 11th; and of 
the Society of Arts, the Ist. 

Lady Bell,—The discriminating sense of Go-" 
vernment has been evinced by the voluntary 
grant of a pension of 100/. a year to Lady Bell, 
the widow of the late eminent surgeon and 
physiologist Sir Charles Bell. Sir R. Peel com- 
municated the fact in an appropriate and gra- 
tifying letter. 

English Tuition in Heidelberg.—By a letter 
from this ancient town we learn that the young 
princes of Baden continue their studies even 

during vacation; and that Ludivig, the heredi- 
| tary prince, is, inéer alia, making himself mas- 
| ter of the English language, under the tuition 

of Mr. T. W. Gaspey, one of the masters of the 
| Protestant establishment, who has translated a 
| work of Engel’s for the use of his pupils. 

A Retiring Minister.—M. von Lindenau, hav- 
| ing retired on a pension of some 3000 rix-dol- 
| lars, after 45 years’ service, has announced his 
| intention to commission an annual historical 
| picture, by a Saxon artist, at the price of 700 
rix-dollars, to remain the property of the pub- 
| lic; to give 800 dollars to enable a distinguished 
| pupil of the Tecinical Institution to travel and 
| perfect himself in engineering ; and 1300 dol- 
| lars to evangelical clergymen and schoolmas- 

ters. Here is an example to worn-out poli- 
| ticians and statesmen! 

Earthquakes. — On the 1éth ult. shocks of 
earthquake were felt at Ragusa, and lasted 
about eight hours, and again at midnight. The 
terrified inhabitants fled from the city. The 
surrounding country and adjacent islands also 
experienced considerable oscillations. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

In the Press,—St. Patrick’s Purgatory: an Essay on 
the Legends of Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise, in the 
Middle Ages, by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &e. 
Also, edited by the same, Anecdota Literaria: a Col- 
lection of short Poems illustrative of the Literature 
| and Jlistory of England in the Thirteenth Century, 
and more especially of the Conditions and Manners 
of the different Classes of Society.—The Life of Dr, 
Adam Clarke, by James Everett. 





| 
| LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
| The Application of Geology to Agriculture and to 
| the Improvement and Valuation of Land, by N. Whit- 
| ley, 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Taxidermy ; or, the Art of Collecting, 
| Preparing, and Mounting Objects of Natural History, 
| by Mrs. R. Lee, 6th edit. fep. 7s. —The Englishman's 
| Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 3/. 13s. 6d.—Roberts’s Ilustra- 
tions of the Scriptures, 2d edit. 8vo, 12s.—Occasional 
Sermons, by the Rev.l. Close, 12mo, 5s. 6d.—The Young 
| Christian’s Sunday-Morning, Part I1., 12mo, 3s. Gd 
| Practical Mineralogy, by E. J. Chapman, 8vo, 7s.— 
Adcock’s Engiheer’s Pocket-Book, 1844, 6s. tuck.— 
Englishman's Library, Vol. XXVI. Australia, &e., by 
Rev. W. Pridden, fep. 5s.—Companion to the Sundays 
Services, 2 vols. l8mo, 5s.—Hiervlogus ; or, the Church 
Tourists, by Rev. J. M. Neale, fep. 6s.— Prayers and 
Collects fur Domestic Worship, fep. 1s. 6d. — History 
of the Conquest of Mexico, by W. H. Prescott, 3 vols, 
8vo, 2l, 2s. —Sabbath-Evening Recreations, by the 
Rev. D. Kelly, M.A., Second Series, 12mo, 4s. 6d.— 
Wrongs of Women, by Charlotte Elizabeth, Part III. 
The Little Pin-headers, 18mo, 2s. 6d.—Le Page’s Key 
to his Gift of French Conversation. 18mo, Ls. 6d.—Le 
Livre des Petit Enfants, 12mo, 3s.—The Invisible Uni- 
verse Disclosed, by H. C. Johnson, post 8vo, 7s.—Rev. 
T. K. Arnold’s Ecloge Horatianw, Part IL. 12mo, 5s. 
—Preces Selecte: Prayers for the Use of Harrow 
School, by Dr. Wordsworth, 18mo, 2s.—Fisher’s Draw- 
ing-Room Scrap-Book, 1844, 4to, 2ls.—Fisher’s Juve- 
nile Scrap-Buok, 1844, 8vo, 8s. — Lord Dacre of Gils- 
land: a Novel, by Eliz. M. Stewart, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
ld. Ls. 6¢.—The Forget-Me-Not, 1844, fep. 12s. — Me- 
moirs of Christian Missionaries, by Rey. J. Gardner, 
12mo, 4s. 6¢.—Dictionary of Trade, Commerce, and 
Navigation, by G, Francis, 8vo, 8s—The Veil Lifted ; 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








or, Incidents of Private Life, by Mrs. Paxton, 12mo, 
2s. 6d. — Sophocles Electra, with Notes, by Mitchell, 
8vo, 5s. 6d.—A Help to Family and Private Devotion, 
by the Rev. H. Rogers, 8vo, 4s —Pickering’s Statutes, 
6 and 7 Victoria, 8vo, 20s.—Silvestre’s Collection of 
Alphabets from the Earliest Period, Sixty Plates, folio. 
lv. 16s, 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1843. 
Oct. ,__ Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday . 2'From40 to 47 | 2899 to 29-22 
Friday. . | 33 48 29°42 
Saturday . 49 29°51 
Sunday .. 28 29-41 
Monday . 29°40 
Tuesday . 29-09 
Wednesday 
Thursday . 





29°96 
29-60 
2975 
29°71 
ee 29 60 
Wednesday . 2% we 29°20 

Wind on the 12th, W. by S. and W. by N.; 
N.W. and S.W.; 14th, N.W.; 15th, N.W., N. 
N.; 16th, N. and N.W.; 17th, 8.,8.W. y 
18th, N. by W.; 19th, N.; 20th, 8.W.; 2Ist, W. by S. 
and N.W.; 22d, 23d, and 24th, S.W.; 25th, N. by E. 
The 12th, morning cloudy, rain about noon, afternoon 
and evening clear; 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, generally | 
clear; 17th, cloudy, heavy rain at 4 a.m.; 18th, 19th, 
and 20th, generally clear ; 21st, morning raining, after- 
noon and evening clear ; 22d and 23d, generally clear ; 
24th, cloudy till the evening; 25th, morning raining, | 
sunshine at times during the afternoon, evening clear. 
Rain fallen, 1 inch and ‘24 of an inch. 

Edmonton. Cakes Henry ApAms. 

Latitude, 51°37" 32” north 
Longitude, 3 51 west of Greenwich. 











DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch 


should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] | 


1843. 
Oct. 28 
29 


h. m._s. 1843. 
ll 43 56:8 | Nov. 1 
— 43 525 | 2... —43 428 
3. . = 48423 


30 — 43 48°9 | 


31 » — 43 4671 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We must excuse ourselves for not paying the atten- 
tion we wish to correspondents whose communications 
reach us on Thursday night and Friday morning, 

We have received Capt. Stein Von Skork’s appeal 
to the public for aid in his truly wretched situation, 
and lament that a foreigner, the author of respectable 
literary works, should share so much ofthe distressing 
destitution which is every where rising up to move 
the sympathies of the humane. His little subscrip- 
tion volumes will, we trust, procure for him tempo- 
—— but it is evident that this country is not 

or him. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


W ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


49 Parliament Street, Westminster. 
Capital, 500,000/7, 
Directors. 
Henry Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq. James Hunt, Esq. 
William Cabell, Esq. John Arscott Lethbridge, Esq. 
‘Thomas Somers Cocks, jun. Esq. | Edmund Lueas, Esq. 
George Henry Drew, Esq. | George Kennet Pollock, Esq. 
William Evans, Esq. | James Lys Seager, Esq. 
William Freeman, Esq. | John Bazley White, Es: 
Francis Fuller, Esq. Joseph Carter Wood, E 
Joseph Henry Goodhart, Esq. | 
Physician, 
William Richard Basham, M.D. 
Surgeons. 
Alfred Leggatt, Esqy.; George D. Pollock, Esq. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. J. L. Bicknell and J. C. Lethbridge. 


The leading features of this Society are— 

The very moderate rate of Premium when viewed as combined 
with perfect security to the assured. 

he advantage to the assurers (by Table 2) of becoming entitled to 

three-fourths of the profits. E 

The assurance of a certain bonus. 

The facility for securing debts. 

The allowance of half the Annual Premiums to remain unpaid for 
seven years; anc 

The accommodation of temporary Loans to the assured on available 
security. Immediate and donated Annuities are granted by this So- 
ciety on terms advantageous to the public. 5 





A liberal Commission allowed to Professional Gentlemen and 
Agents introducing business to the office. 


EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


y + y 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, | Princes Street, Bank, London, 

is institution is empowered by Special Act of Parliament (4 Vict. 

ix.), and is so constituted as to atlord the benefits of Life Assur- 

their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to present greater 

facilities and accommodation than are usually offered by other Com- 

panies. The decided superiority of its plan, and its claim to public 

preference and support, have been proved incontestably, by its extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented success. . 





Assurances may either be efjicted by parties on their own lives, or by 
partics interested therein on the lives of others. 2 
The effect of an assurance on a person’s own life is to create at 
once a property in reversion, which can by no other means be 


1 rc 441 | realised. Take, for instance, the case of a person at the age of thirty, 


who by the pas ment of 5/.3s. 4d. to the Britannia Life Assurance Com- 
pany, can become at once possessed of a bequeathable property, 
amounting to 1000/., subject only to the condition of his continuing 
the same payment eerie during the remainder of his life,—a con- 
dition which may be fulfilled by the mere saving of eight shillings 
weekly in his expenditure. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight 
degree of economy—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an incon- 
venience,—he may at once rea a capital of 1000/., which he can 
bequeath or dispose of in any way he may think proper. 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to the 
mode ot effecting Assurances, may be obtained at the Office. 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
A Board of Directors attend daily at Two o’Clock for the despatch 
of business. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
59 Throgmorton Street, Bank.—Empowered by special Act 
of Parliament. 
Tuomas Farxcomn, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
WinuiaM Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Banbury, Esq. 
Edward Bates. one 
‘Thomas Camplin, isq. 
James Clift, oa 
Rt. Hon. John Humphery, M.P. 
Lord Mayor of London, 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2 Fiusbury Square. 


| Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Thomas Kelly, Esq., Alderman. 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq., Sheritf 
of London and Middlesex, 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 





J. DENT’S PATENT MERIDIAN 

e INSTRUMENT for the REGULATION of CHRONOME- | 

TERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — Neither previous knowledge of | 

astronomical instruments, nor acquaintance with practical astro- | 

nomy, are required to enable the observer to regulate with this in- | 

vention the going of his Watch by the sun or other celestial object to | 
the fraction of a second. The instrument is as simple as a sun-dial, 
It is only 24 inches in diameter, and cannot get out of adjustment, nor 


can it be affected by the weather. Price Two Guineas each, 


Sold at 33 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichburne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celel i for imp retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins's steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Henprik’s PakservATIVE TootH-Powper, an effectual preparation 
for beautify ing the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound an 

hy di i ding! ble to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Hanprts’s Mortzinr is the most b ial extract of oleagi 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Henprir’s Corp Canam or Rosrs, prepared in great perfection. 

Improve ScoweRtNna Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 


InpetraLe MARKING INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s. a bottle. 











Surgeon—W. Coulson, 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 


Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed capital of 500,000/., theassured have the 
security of the Company's income of nearly 60,000/. per annum, yearly 
increasing, and an a mulating Assurance Fund invested in Go- 
vernment and other available securities, of considerably larger amount 
than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

The rates of premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible 
with the safety of the assured and the stability of the Company ; 
thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-h an i di. and 
certain bonus, without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently 
delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 





Annual Premium to assure 1001. 





| For One Year For Seven Years 


£017 8 #019 1 | #1 
't 2 127 3 


Whole Term. 
ll 10 
07 
169 2 14 10 
119 Ww 4 v0 ll 
3.17 0 6 0 10 


| _ One-third of the “ whole term” premium may remain unpaid at 
five per cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy for life, or 
| may be paid off at any time without notice. - 

In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as a 
provision for a family when the least present outlay is desirable, the 
varied and comprehensive tables of the Argus Office will be found to 

) be particularly favourable tu the Assured, 


The Medical Officers attend daily, at a quarter before two o'clock. 
E. BATES, Res. Director. 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


et 


Pulpit Eloquence. 
R. RICHARD JONES has returned fy, 


the Season to his house, 14 Chapel Street, Grosy, 
Belgrave Square. 


7 
HE PUBLISHING BUSINESs_ 
Messrs. PAGET and CO. beg to inform the Literary yoy) 
that they have commenced business as Publishers, and wil] be vole 
to treat with Authors for the purchase of MANUSCR 
usual terms. As a Literary Gentleman of high standing 
engaged to peruse any MSS. submitted to Messrs. Paget and (Co. 1. 
thors may rely upon an impartial opinion. Promptitude, liber “ag 
and honour will also characterise all negotiations upon whi He 
Advertisers may enter. tac 
The business of Messrs, Paget and Co, will be carried on at Noy 
Bury Street, Saint James's, until extensive premises already en ra 
can be suitably fitted up. a 


nor Place, 





Important Patent Improvements in Chronometers 
Watches, and Clocks, . 


J. DENT, Sole Patentee, has opened his 

e West-End Premises, 53 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARIN; 
CROSS, in addition to 82 STRAND, with an entirely new stock (> 
WATCHES and CLOCKS. = 
Lady’s Gold Watches, $8 Guineas ; Gentlemen’s ditto, 10 Guineas 
Silver Levers, 6 Guineas each. — 
A New Edition of Dent’s Lectures, price 1;,; 


but to Customers gratis, 





SOLID WOOD CARVINGS BY ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


r ‘ 
WOOD and CO. beg to call the atten. 

tion of the Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to their pecu. 
liar patented process, by which the most elaborate Designs in enriched 
Carvings are produced at so reasonable a price, as to enable c: 
seurs to possess those exquisite Designs which have hitherto been 
placed beyond their reach in consequence of the enormous cost and 
difficulty of getting them executed in this country. 

This diminution in price for solid and durable Decorations, hy 
lyfe a purer feeling (from its extensive application) for the 
vellishments of Cathedrals, Churches and Chapels, and Mansions, 
in the Gothic, Elizabethan, French, or Italian styles; and the 
prietors beg to invite attention to the new Churches at Paddi 1 
and Wilton Place, Knightsbridge, as examples of the character and 
effect of these productions. 

Amongst the advantages of this new art, is the power of re 

the most delicate and elaborate designs of the Artists with the most 
perfect fidelity, and also of executing their most complicated and rich 
designs at a price little beyond that of the plainest works. 
Specimens are on view at 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
where estimates are given, and contracts entered into, for the en. 
tire fitting-up, restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedral, Church, or 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


The following Periodical Works, for November 1843, will 
be published by CHARLES KNIGHT anv CO. 


HE PENNY MAGAZINE. Part XXXIV. 


(New Series), price 6d. 


7K ° 
KNIGHT’S CABINET EDITION 
of SHAKSPERE, Vol. X., bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 
price 2s. Gd., completing the Plays. Published also in Weekly Nun- 
rs, cach containing a separate Play, price 6d. 
7 A SupprementAry Votume, containing the Porms, and a brief 
Lire, will be published in Four Numbers, and One Volume. 


KNIGHT’S LIBRARY EDITION of 


SHAKSPERE, Vol. IX., containing Lear, Timon oF Ariens, Trot 
tus and Crassipa, and Macsern. In cloth boards, 10s, 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, during the Reign of George III. Part XXXIV., super- 
royal 8vo, price 2s. 


LONDON. Part XXXII., price ls. 6d, 
Published also in Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 


THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA. 


Part CXXIX., price ls. 6d. 


THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANI- 
MATED NATURE. Part X., pricels. Tobe completed in Twenty. 
five Parts. Published also in Weekly Numbers, price Sd. 

Also, 


OLD ENGLAND. To be completed in 


Twenty-four Monthly Parts, with Three Thousand Woodcuts, and 
Twenty-four Coloured Engravings, forming two splendid folio Vol- 
Also published in Weekly Numbers. 

By CHARLES KNIGHT. 

The First Monthly Part of «OLD ENGLAND” has been advertised 
to appear on the Ist of November. Since that announcement, the 
Publishers have received some urgent recommendations to bring out 
the Work also in Weckly Numbers; and as they are anxiously 
ous to meet the wishes of the public, being quite aware that man 
persons prefer making a small weekly outlay to expending a monthly 
sum, however moderate, they have now to announce the following 
arrangements :— 

“OLD ENGLAND,” Number I., to be continued every Saturday, 
printed of a uniform size with the “ Museum of Animated Nature, 
and containing Four Pages of Engravings and Four Pages of Letter- 
press, price Sd., is published 

THIS DAY. 

A Supplementary Number, containing an Illuminated Fac-simile 
of a highly-tinished Architectural Drawing, will be published, in a 
wrapper, on the last Saturday in every Month, price Gd. The Fint 
Supplement appearing on Saturday, November 25. 

The Monthly Part, gearesioee f Four Numbers and the Supplement- 
ary Number, will be published Monthly, with the Magazines, price 
ls. 6d. 


umes. 


The First Part will appear on the 350th of November. 





22 Ludgate Street, October 28, 1813. 
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THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
C MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST 
Contains the following interesting Articles:— 

Afew Thoughts upon Modern Tourists. 

Mademoiselle Lenormaud, the celebrated Parisian Fortune-Teller, 

A Midnight Passage on the Mont du Chat. By Mrs, Trollope. 

The Master-Passion: & Tale of Chamouni, By T. C. Grattan, Faq., 
‘Author of Highways and Byways. 

confessions of a Key-hole. By Laman Blanchard, Esq. 

pds. By Eliza Cook. 

Reminiscences of a Medical Student. — Another Excursion with Bob 

The Widow's Almshouse. By the Author of “ Peter Priggins."— 
No. 11, The Heiress. 

shert Rides in an Author’s Omnibus. 

Mov Scraps from my Sabretasche. Our first Meeting with General 

‘ Leon—Gastronomics—Androain Anecdotes. 

The Thunderer: a Naval Ode. By the Medical Student. 

Fllistoniana ; or, Original Anecdotes of the late R. W. Elliston, Fsq. 
By W. T- Moncrieff, Esq. A Case of Conscience — Ellistan’s 
Loyalty—A Pantomime Trick. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 


HE METROPOLITAN 
for NOVEMBER 
Will contain, among others, the following Original Papers :— 
1, Odds and Ends. By M. Ho-|8. The Coquet. By Mrs. Edward 
*venden, Esq. homas. 
oh, guard her as a treasure! | 9. The Dead Monk's Finger. 
~ "By J. E. Carpenter. 10. The Fallen Pine. By J. E. 
+, Tales of a Tourist. The Mar- | Carpenter. 
* chioness of Argerilliers. | 11. Lost and Won. By Abbott 
Illustrations of Shakspeare. By | ee. ; 
Mrs. Crawford. 12. Conjugal Fidelity. 
5. The Damosel’s Tale. Edward Thomas. 
. To T—- 13. The Fairy and Fair Annette. 
7, Recollections of a Royalist Offi- By Mrs. Crawford. 
cer. By Col. De R—, anearly | 14. The Indians of the Western 
comrade of Napoleon Bona. | States of North America. 
parte. . 
Reviews, Notices of New Works, Literary News, &c. Kc. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Agents for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


By Mrs. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No.CCCXXXVII. For NOVEMBER 1815. Price 2s. Gd. 
CONTENTS: 
{. Adventures in Texas. No. I. A Scamper in the Prairie of Ja- 
cinto.—-I. Travels of Kerim Khan. No. 2,—III. The Banking-H 


8 New Burlington Street, October 28, 1843. 
R. BENTLEY will immediately publish 
the following New Works :— 


New Work by the Author of “ The History of the Reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella.” 
In 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 

The HISTORY of the CONQUEST of 
MEXICO; with the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés, and 
a Preliminary View of the Ancient Mexican Civilisation. By 

V.H. Purscorr, Esq., Author of ** The History of the Reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella,’ &e. (Now ready.) 
Il. 
In 2 vols. Svo, with Portraits, 
CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 


GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM- 
PORARIES. With Memoirs and Notes. By J. Henxacx Jessx, 
Esq., Author of ** Memoirs ot the Court of England under the 
Stuarts,” and *¢ The Court of England under the Houses of Nassau 
and Hanover,” . 

II. 


In 1 vol. post Svu, with Portrait, 
MEMOIRS of JOSEPH SHEPHERD 
MUNDEN, Coniedian. By his Son. 
IV. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c. 
MEMOIRS of the RIGHT HON. the 
FARL of ST. VINCENT, G.C.B., &c. With the Correspondence 
with Lord Nelson and other distinguished Personages, now first 
published from the Original MSS. By Jxpgviau Sterugns 
Tucker, Esq, 
v. 
Iu 2 vols, post Svo, 
CHRONICLES of GRETNA GREEN. 
By Perxr Ontanno Hutcuinson. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisherin Ordinary to 
Her Majesty, 





DWARD’S RANDOM CATALOGUE 

of RARE, OLD, and VALUABLE BOOKS, in all De- 

partments of Literature, Medical, Music, and Fine Arts, the 

cheapest ever published in this kingdom, will be ready to be posted 
free, on the 3d day of November, by address, post-paid, to 


No. 76 Bunhill Row, Old Street, London. 





x 
Part L-IV. The Wrongs of Women.—V. Marston; or, the Memoirs 
of a Statesman. Part 5.—VI. Ceylon.—VII. Commercial Policy. — 
ships, Colonies, and Commerce.—VI11. A Speculation on the Senses. 
—1X, Commercial Intercourse between the Atlantic and Pacitic 
Oceans. —X. Two Dreams.—XI, The Game up with Repeal Agitation, 


William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, and 
22 Pall Mall, London. 





On the Ist of November, to be continued Monthly, post Svo, 


No. II. of 
\ URRAY’S COLONIAL and HOME 
I LIBRARY, 
Designed to furnish Cheap Literature to all classes of Readers in the 
British Dominions. 
BORROW’S BIBLE in SPAIN, Part IL, 


price Ys. 6d., completes that work. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Life of Gerald Griffin. 
On the Ist of N ber will be published 
MEMOIR of the LIFE of the late 
GERALD GRIFFIN. 
By his Broruer. 
With a Portrait engraved by Dean. 
In foolscap 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 
And on the Ist of D ber will be published 
A COLLECTION of the POEMS of the 


same AUTHOR. Plates, price 6a. cloth ; being the completion of 
the Edition of the ** Works of Gerald Griffin.” 


Simpkin and Marshall. 











3 Bury Street, St. James's, Oct. 28, 1843, 
\ ESSRS. PAGET and CO. will publish in 


the course of the next month the following works :— 





I. 
A SEQUEL to DON JUAN. 


With Four beautiful Portraits of’ Heroines. Elegantly bound in cloth, 
price 10s. 6d. 


II. 
MASTER TIMOTHY’S BOOK-CASE. 
By G. W. M. REYNOLDS, 
Author of “ Pickwick Abroad,” “ Robert Macaire,” &c. &c. 
Complete in One Volume, with Twelve beautiful Mlustrations upon 
Steel, Bound in cloth, price 16s. 
III. 
Now ready, Part II. of 
PAGET’S LIBRARY of FICTION: 


Containing several Tales translated from the German » 
oe by LAURA B. SOMERS. 
is work contains in each Part about Eighty Pages of Letter-press 
in the “Nickleby” form, and two Steel Engravings, Stitched : a 
Neat Wrapper, price 1s, 


London: Paget and Co., Publishers, 2 Bury Street, St. James's. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Reduced Price.—One Guinea, 


ICTIONNAIRE de L’'ACADEMIE 
FRANCAISE, Sixiéme Edition (pour les pays étrangers) . 
Two very thick volumes imperial 8vo. Paris, 1843. “None are ge- 
nuine except that have Messrs, Didot’s name and a representation 
of the ** Institut de France” on the title-page and wrapper. 
London: F. Didot and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


Also, the splendid Quarto Edition, 36s. ; and the ** Complement’”’ 
to all the former Editions, 24s. 





In fep. § 


THE BOOK of the MONTHS, and Circle 
of the Seasons. With Twenty-eight Illustrations, from Draw- 
ings by Wittiam Harvey. 


D. Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street. 





Fourth Edition, very much improved, 1 vol. 12mo, 1843, 6s. 


HE PHILOSOPHY of MARRIAGE, in 
its Social, Moral, and Physical Relations; with an Account 
of the Diseases of the Genito-Urinary Organs, with the Physiology 
of Generation in the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms. 
By M. RYAN, M.D. 
1 thick vol. 8vo, illustrated with Woodcuts, cloth boards, 1/. 6s. 
LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY; including 
the Application of the Science in the Arts. 
By T. GRAHAM, F.R.S. L. and E. 

Professor of Chemistry in the University College, London. 
Parr VI., and last, containing ‘* Organic Chemistry,” Svo, 9s. 
Second Edition, improved, Svo, 9s. cloth, 

ACTS in MESMERISM; with Reasons 
for a Dispassionate Inquiry into it. 
By the Rev. C. H. TOWNSHEND, M.A. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
PRACTICAL MANUAL of ANIMAL 
MAGNETISM; containing an Exposition of the Means 
of producing the Magnetic Phenomena; with its Application to 
the ‘Treatment and Cure of Diseases. 
‘Translated from the Second Edition of Teste, 
by D. SPILLAN, M.D. 
Dedicated to Jonn Evtiotson, M.D. F.R.S. 
In 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
RACTICAL MINERALOGY; or, Com- 
pendium of the Distinguishing Characters of Minerals. 
By EDWARD J. CHAPMAN. 
With 13 Plates, shewing 270 Specimens. 


NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE of 


FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC WORKS will be ready, gratis, 
on November Ist. 





H. Bailli¢re, 219 Regent Street. 


Roberts’s Oriental Illustrations.—Second Edition. 
In a large Volume, Octavo, printed in the best manner on superfine 
paper, price 12s. bound in cloth. 
RIENTAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
SACRED SCRIPTURES; collected from the Customs, 
Manners, Rites, Superstitions, Traditions, Parabolical, Idioma- 
tical, and Proverbial Forms of Speech, Climate, Works of Art, 
and Literature of the Hindoos, during a Residence in the East of 
nearly fourteen years. 
By JOSEPH ROBERTS, 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 
The Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
London : Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside ; and sold by all 
other Booksellers, 


Nelson's Festivals and Fasts. 
In a large Volume, Octavo, price 8s. cloth, 
COMPANION for the FESTIVALS and 


FASTS of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, with Collects 
and Prayers for each Solemnity. 


By ROBERT NELSON, Esq. 
A New Edition, revised and corrected. 
Oxford: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside, London. 





The Second Part of Arnold’s Horace, with Notes. 


In 12mo, price 5s. 


CLOGZ HORATIANA, Pars II. Ser- 
mones prope omnes continens. <Addita est Familiaris 
Interpretatio Orellii. 


Edidit THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Collegii SS. Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienses quondam Socius. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 








In 1 vol. price 7s. cloth, 


THe INVISIBLE UNIVERSE 
DISCLOSED. 


In which all the fundamental properties appertaining to substances 
are thoroughly investigated, including their forms and relative situa- 
tions, which consist in the combinations of lines called mathematics ; 
with a new, perfect, and universally intelligible system thereof, shew- 
ing the exact proportion between the circumference and the diameter 
or width of a circle, without which fundamental requisite, and in its 
present state, the said science is not and cannot be known. The 
numerous errors in the present system of astronomy are proved and 
corrected; and, finally, the system or manner in which the entire 
known bodies of the universe co-operate together, with the cause of 
their existence, is completely demonstrated. 

By H. C. JOHNSON. 
Effingham Wilson, 18 Bishopsgate Within. 





Bound in cloth, 9s.; or bound in morocco, 11s. 
HE BOOK of SCOTTISH SONG; a col- 
lection of the best and most approved Songs of Scotland, An- 
cient and Modern, with critical and historical Notices regarding them 
and their Authors. 
Blackie and Son, Glasgow and Edinburgh; and 21 Warwick Square, 





In foolscap Svo, price ds. 
HE LAST DAYS of FRANCIS the 
FIRST; and other POEMS. 
By JOHN THOMAS MOTT, 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly, 





In small 8vo, with Woodcuts and new Plates, price 8s., the Fifth 
idition of 

ERRANZABULOE, the LOST CHURCH 

FOUND; or, the Church of England not a New Church, but 

Ancient, A lical, and Independent, and a Protesting Church 
Nine Hundred Years before the Reformation. 

By the Rev. C. T. COLLINS TRELAWNY, M.A. 
Late Rector of Timsbury, Somerset, and formerly Fellow of 

Balliol College, Oxford. 





Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
For Schools and Families. 

LEMENTARY COPY-BOOKS: an im- 

proved Plan of teaching WRITING; whereby the process of 


Instruction is greatly simplified, the progress of the Learner secured, 
and the labour of the Teacher facilitated. In 12 consecutive Num- 





By B. F. FOSTER, 

Author of “ Double Entry Elucidated,” and other Scholastic Works. 

*,* In point of cheapness and efficacy these books will be found 
superior to any thing of the sort extant. Copies are set upon each 
page; the height, width, and slope of the letters are indicated by a 
peculiar process, and the child is not left to practise without guidance 
or direction. The lessons are progressively arranged, leading from 
the simple elementary characters through all the gradations of Large- 
text, Text, Round, and small, to Current Hand. 


Just ready, by the same Author, in 4to, 


2. DOUBLE ENTRY ELUCIDATED: an 
improved method of teaching BOOKKEEPING. In Four Parts. 
Part I. Theory, 2s. 6¢d.— Part II. Initiatory Exercises, 1s. 6d.— 
Part III. Memorandums of Transactions, ls. 6d.— Part IV. Key 
2s. 6d. Blank Journal and Ledger, ls. each. ‘The Parts are sold 
separately. 





In 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


3. PENMANSHIP;; Theoretical and Prac- 


tical: illustrated and explained. 
Souter and Law, London School-Library, 131 Fleet Street. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


— 








NEW BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN W. PARKER, WEST STRAND. 


LECTURES ON THE 
PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC, 


delivered at King’s College, London. 


By ae AS WATSON, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and Physici ian to the Middlesex Hospital. 


‘Two Volumes, Octavo, 313. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE 
and INDUCTIVE ; 
Being a Connected View of the Principles of cel “au the 
Methods of Scientific Investigation. In Six Boo! 
By JOHN STUART MILL, 
‘Two Volumes, Octavo, 3Us. 


The PSALTER, Edited by JOHN HULLAH. 
Four Editions of this work, comprising the Tunes in Score, with 
and without Accompaniments, and also the Voice Parts in separate 
Books, are now ready. A descriptive Catalogue, with List of 
Prices, will be sent, free of postage, on application to the Publisher. 


The CHORAL SERVICE of the UNITED 
CHURCH of ENGLAND and IRELAND; 
Being an Inquiry into the Liturgical System of the Cathedral and 
Collegiate Foundations of the Anglican Communion, 
By the Rev. JOHN JEBB, A.M. 
Rector of Peterstow, Herefordshire. Octavo, 16s. 


JAMES'S TREATISE on the CORRUP- 
TIONS of SCRIPTURE, COUNCILS, and FATHERS, by the PRE- 
LATES, PASTORS . and PILLARS of the CHURCH of OME, for 
the MAINTENANC 'E of POPERY. 

Revised and Corrected from the Editions of 1612 and 1688, by the 

Rev. JOHN EDMUND COX, M.A., Perpetual Curate of St. 

. Mary's, Southtown, Great Yarmouth, Octavo, 12s, 


BY ROYAL AUTHORITY. 
MEMORIAL OF THE 
ROYAL PROGRESS inSCOTLAND in 1842. 


By Sir THOMAS DICK LAUDER, Bart. 
Author of the ** Morayshire Floods,” &c. &c. With numerous 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood. Price 2/.2s.; large paper, 4/. 4s. 


Octavo, 4s., the Second Number of the 


CLASSICAL MUSEUM. 


Contents; —Remarks on the Documents in the De Corona of 
Demosthenes. By Francis W. Newman.—A Memoir Illustrative of 
the Geography of the Anabasis of Xenophon. By W. Fraacis Aius- 
worth. Part l.— Certain Points in the cuccnalagy of Herodotus 
illustrated. By the Rev. R. Scott, A.M.—On Aristotle’s Definition 
of Tragedy. By Thomas Dycr —Napoleon on the Capture of ‘Troy. 

—Observations on the Xavthian Marbles. By Sir Edmund Head, 
Bart. A.M.—On the so-called Monument of Sesostris, in Asia 
Miuor. | By Dr. le eres en On Mr, Frere’s Translations of 
Atistop] ies, &c. &e. 





SELECT PRIVATE ORATIONS of 
DEMOSTHENES, after the Text of DINDORE ; 


With the various Readings of Reisxx and Bexxxe; with 
English Notes, for the Use of Schools. 


By the Rev. C. T. PENROSE, 
Mead-Master of the Grosvenor College, Bath. 3s. 


EASY LESSONS on REASONING; 
reprinted from the Sarunvay MaGazsxx. 13, td. 
By the same Author, 
I. EASY LESSONS on MONEY MATTERS. 1s. 


IL. te LESSONS on CHRISTIAN 
DENCES, Sixpence. 


TABLES of CHEMICAL EQUIVALENTS, 
WEIGHTS, MEASURES, &e. 
By W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S. 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Iustitution. 
Sheets. Js. 6d. 
By the same Author, 
IAM een at CHEMISTRY. 
Pages, Octavo, 35s. 


IL A neomemane of MATERIA MEDICA and 
PHARMACY. Octavo, lis, 


On Five large 


Yifth Edition. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY ; 


Being a Preparatory View of the Forces which concur to the Pro- 
duction of Chemical Phenomena. 
By JOHN FREDERICK DANIELL, F.R.S. 
Piofessor of Chemistry in King’s College, London, 
With uumerous Illustrations, the Second Edition, Revised and 
much enlarged, 2)e. 


Pew Works. 


I. 
THOMAS MOORES POETICAL 
| + 4 4 
WORKS 
} . 
’ 

Containing the Author's recent Introductions and Notes. 
Complete in One Volume, uniform with Lord Byron’s Poems. Me- 
dium Svo, with a new Portrait, by George Ric’ hmond, engraved in 
the line manner; and a Vi oe of Sloperton Cottage, the Residence ot 
the Poet, by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 21s.cloth. [Ou Saturday, Nov. 4th. 


af Appended to the Voluine is an Index, compiled expressly for 
dition, 


IT. 
NARRATIVE OF THE 


TRAVEIS AND ADVENTURES OF 
MONSIEUR VIOLET, 


In California, Sonora, and Western Texas. Written by Capt. MARRYAT, 
C.B., Author of * Peter Simple.” 5 vols. post Svo, 31s. 6d. boards. 
“ As a vigorous, dashing sketch hoe the wild life of the prairies of 
bey peeagy the wildernesses of the y Mountains, and the swamps 
€xas, ‘ Monsieur Violet’ is a man which cannot fail to command 
much public attention and we — ourt Journal, 


The Lord’s Prayer Illustrated. 


SERIKS OF 


COMPOSITIONS FROM THE 
LITURGY. 


By JOHN BELL, Sculptor. No. I., dto, with Six Ilustrations, pric 
To be continued Monthly.—No. I. comprises * Tix Lony’s PRAY: 
o. I, will contain “ Tug Bruigr.” 
Vv. 
TITE APPLICATION OF 
GEOLOGY TO AGRICULTURE 
J 1 I } [U EK, 
And = _~ Improvement and Valuation of Land; with the Nature 
roperties of Soils, and the Principles of Cultivation. 
By NICHOL. AS WHITLEY, Land-Surveyor. Svo, 7s. tid. cloth. 
“ Mr. Whitley’s book appears to us like the commencement of a 
more Philosophical review of our agricultural riches than has yet 
been given to the public. Its utility is manifest; and on that score 


alone we earnestly recommend it to those who from their pursuits 
are much b better able than ourselves to estimate its merits, and to 





ot its st "—Sunday Times. 


A DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANU: 


FACTURES, AND MINES; 


Containing a clear Exposition of their Princ iples and Practice. 
By ANDREW URE, M. Dey ’ > M 5 Lond. ; M. Acad. 
N.S. Philad.; $. Ph. Soc erm. ano Mullii., &c. &c. 
Third Edition, Bt BN illustrated : 1210 Engravings on 

- 50s. cloth. 


AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF 
THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


By Dr. RAPHAEL KUHNER, Co-Rector of the Lyceum at Hanover. 
Translated by J. H. MILLARD, St. John’s College, Cambridge; late 
Second Classical-Master at Mill Hill Grammar School. oe 
a afew days. 

This work, which contains all that is most important in the au- 
thor’s celebrated Ausfuhrliche Grammatik, was carefully prepared by 
him for the special use of the Gymnasiums in Germany, where it has 
been tried with great success. 


Vil. 
THUCYDIDES’ HISTORY OF 


THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


A new Recension of the Text: with a carefully amended Punctuation ; 
and copious Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, almost en- 
tirely original, but partly selected and Ser trom the best F xpo- 
sitors; accompanied with full Indexes, both of Greek Words = 
Phrases explained, and matters discussed in the Notes. The w 
illustrated by Maps and Plans, eg! taken from ac tual sur’ 

the Rev. S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 14. 18s. cloth. 

Separately, Vol. 1. 18s.cloth; Vol. te +» published this day, and com- 
pleting the work, 20s. cloth. 

*,* In introducing the present performance (now completed) to the 
notice of the public, the editor offers it not as a new edition of his 
former Greek Thucydides, but as an entirely new work, on a far more 
extensive scale; in which he has exerted himself to present, er nova 
recensione, a text as pure as possible, a most carefully formed 
punctuation, accompanied with such critical notes as should not only 
justify his editorial dec eee and furnish students with all necessary 
information, but oc nally open out important principles of criti- 
cism ; and with exegetical ones so framed as to form a continuous 
commentary, 

ee 


In the course of November, 
THE PRISM. OF a AGINATION 


the Resin bop Cc i LLA, 
Pe of “ The Prism of Thought for 1845. 

Post Svo, price One Guinea, handsomely bound in morocco, and gilt. 
The berries Se under the superintendence of Mr. Owen 
Jones. Each page will be surrounded with rich and appropriate Or- 
namental boyon a printed in gene and Gold. There will be Fight 
illustrati the Tales, and Fight Lithographic 
iustrations pede: by Henry (iota The Letterpress will con- 
t of a Series of Five Imaginative Tales, ‘entitled —The Miniature— 
The Ring—The Pen —The Arnilet —The Watch. 








13 Great Marlborough Street, Oct, 98, 
COLBURN’S Ney 


PUBLICATIONS, 


M & 


I, 

IARY of TRAVELS and ADVEvy. 

TURES in UPPER INDIA, from Bareilly in Rohik and to 
Hurdwar and Nahun in the Himalaya Mountains, with a Pour iy 
Bundelcund, a Sporting eursion in the Kingdom of Oude, 
Voyage down the Ganges, Re. 

By LIEUT.-COL. DAVIDSON, 
Bengal Engineers. 

2 vols, small 8vo, 2]s. bound. (On the lst of Nov.) 


‘ 


Il, 
HE PERILS of BEAUTY. 
A Tale. By Capt. Furprrick Cuamixe, R.N., Author of 
“The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 3vols. (Now Ready.) 

il. 


ESSTE PHILLIP sgs, 


e A Tale of the Present Day. By Mrs. Trouiopr. 
in 3 vols., with Illustrations by Leech. (Now Ready.) 
“ A tale of strong interest and striking power.”—Edinhureh J 
ing: Post. 

«We have read this work with an interest which Mrs. Trot! 
present literary competitors might strive in vain to evcite.”— 
Chronicle. 


Complete 


Heury Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 


Price One Shilling, epee soap Illustrated ; 
« Shilling and Sixpence 


OUNG “ENGLAND'S 
LIBRARY: 
A Batch of Thirteen 


AR, BIRT. 
“WOR CHIL. DREN. 


Contributed by Mrs. Hall, Mrs, Howitt, Mr. Albert Smith, Mr. Casper, 
the Author of the “ New Tale of a Tub,” and other Authors, 


w ith Plates coloured, 


LITTLE 


CHRISTMAS, NEW -DAY GIFT-BOOKS, 


Printed gs Baie ares 2 Brothers and Co.; Published by Wm. S. Orr an 
» Paternoster Row; and sould by all Booksellers. 





bellished with Twelve Engravings, 
cloth, 2Us. morocco, 


LIZA COOK S POETICAL WORKS, 
Beautifully Hlustrated Edition. 


“ Miss Cook is a writer of great promise. Her book contains 4 
great number of lyrical and other poems, many of which are e. 
tremely beautiful.”—United Service Gazette. 


D. Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street. 





Ecclesiastical Architecture. 
Now complete, in three large volumes, price 45s, 


INKLE’ S CATHEDRALS ¢f 
NGLAND and WALES: 
Containing One Pees and Fi gut Views, Architectural and 
turesque, Plans, Elevations, &c ith Historical and Deseriptiy 
Illustrations, and an Essay on the Architectural Peculiarities ot the 
various Buildings. 
A few copies, India Proofs, remain, price 4/. 10s. 

* |* The Third Volume may still be had separately, price ¢ls. in 
Svo, and 42s. in 4to 

“ Surely such an illustration of some of the noblest monume 
human invention and skill, must command unbounded patrona. 

Belectic Review 
D. ners (late Tilt and icine Fleet street. 


Part XVI., price 4s., of 


HE BOOK of the FARM 
By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. 
CONTENTS: 

Sowing and Diseases of Turnips, and Turnip-drills.— Repair 
the Fences of Grass-fields, and the Principles on which Fieli 
should be constructed.—Weaning of Calves, Management of Bul 
Grazing and Diseases of Cattle.— Mares Foaling, Management o 
lions, and Grazing and Diseases of Horses.— Sheep-washing, shee, 
shearing, and Weaning and Marking of Lambs. 

With Thirty-three Engravings on Wood. 
William Blackwood and Sons, 15 George Street, Edinburgh; aud 
22 Pall Mall, London. 


Price 3d., No, LI. of 
1 @ 
l™ HE HE SP ER US: 
an Original Monthly Magazine of Humour, Literature, a y 
Art, which has for its object the extension of a taste for literary pur 
suits amongst youth, enabling young aspirants to make their produc- 
tions public in a periodical entirely devoted to those under the ageut 
twenty-one years, 
CONTENTS: 
Late mary of Business. 
ree Hai 
A Tale for the Month. 
The Man that argues the point. 
Memoirs of the Twiggle Club, &c. 
G. Purkess, 60 pee Street, Soho; to whom all Year ications are 
requested to be addressed for the Editor; and L Aird, No? 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; and all pooksel 





Printed by Charles Robson, of Mada Cottage, Cowley Road, 
Brixton, George Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Caw 
New Road, both in the County of Surrey, and Francis Burdett Frat 
lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the County of - 
Printers, at their Printing Office, Great New Street, 
the City of London; and published by William Armige 
Number 15 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint Georgy 
over Square, in the County of’ Middlesex, at the Literary Gazette 
Number 7 Wellington jst ae ines Bridge, Strand, in the 
County, on Saturday, Oc 


Ollice 
suid 





London: Loncmay, Browy, GREEN, and LoncMAnNs. 


Agents for New ¥ Parga ites Pon ‘Putnam? 116 Broudway- 
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